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Lechrwes. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


(three minutes’ walk from ~ Bank ag 
Prof. FOSTER WATSON, D. Lit. M.A. (Gresham Lecturer in 
Bhetosto), will spatare, on ‘THE UNIVERSITY UF LOUVAIN 
AND Its INFLU 


TUESDAY, irs ~“ “THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN.’ 

WEDNESDAY, May 26. ‘ERASMUS AT LOUVAIN.’ 

THURSDAY, May 27. ‘AN EDUCATIONAL PIONEER, 
NICHULAS CLENARD.’ 

FRIDAY, May 28. ‘LOUVAIN LEADERS.’ 

The Lectures are free, and begin at 6 o'clock r.x. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, f 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
DEPAKTMENT UF PHILOSOPHY. 
i tate fertiens ae invited for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
he appointment is for part time. Ihe Assistant- 
| wae is 5 semuieed to give on an average 7 hours’ Lectures weekly. 
The salary offered is 1307. for the Session, non-resident. 
A must have taken an Honours Degree, or its equivalent, 
ilosophy. 
Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than SATURDAY, 
J cone Js. to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 


E. T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 


ACADEMY. Admission 1s. Catalogue Js. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 











Educational. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited, up to JONE 14, for the EDMUND 
ROSOUE POST-GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN HISTORY, value 
50l., renewable for a second year, and open to eg Subjects, Men 
aud Women, who have passed through an Academic Course in H 
tory. —Further particulars can be obtained from THE REGISTRAR. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the 


a? Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite yet yf im 

or Members of Newnham llege for a LENG 
SoHOLAR RSHIP of 1501., for purposes of study, cy, aan in 
JUNE, 1915. 5 Applications must be sent, not eee than JUNE 10, to 
Miss CLO Newnham College, Cambridge, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — 

n EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS 

and EXHIBITIONS will be held on JON K 23, 24, 25. a particulars 
apply, by letter, to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o; 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Hollowing 
ert s.—Further information can be obtained from THE AD 
STER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 




















I ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open 
o Boys under 14 on June 11, 1915, will be held on JUNE 29 and 
}-¥ Zh days.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


DUCATION amen of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


jis). 
PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS Cc of pay. CIVIL SERVICE, 
- ag Sd oggl TOTO 
Bent (free of ch to Parents receipt xt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITHS "PAWCETT, School Agents. 
Established 1333. 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. 





Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Wacant. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK. 


The Governing Body invite applications for :— 

1. THE PROFESSORSHIP OF ANCIENT CLASSICS. 
2. THE LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT CLASSICS. 

The appointments will he made in accordance with Statute V. of 
the College and the General Statutes of the College and University. 

Candidates will understand that the teaching of Latin and Greek 
will be undertaken by these officials, the Lecturer acting under the 
directions of the Professor. 

Candidates must submit one hundred copies of their application 
and testimonials, containing statement of any Original Publications— 
to which the Governing y will attach great importance—to THE 
SECRETARY, at the College, not — an FRIDAY, June 4, from 
whom further particulars can be ob’ i nec 

USEPA DOWNEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


VACANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The University Court of the University of St. prpgt invite 
applications for the vacant a of LECTURER IN GER 
M4N LANGUAGE AND LITEKATORE AND TRUTONIC Pa 
LOLOGY in the UNITED Hef por he salary is 2501. per annum. 

Further particulars mney Ds the 
Applications must be in the ton & of tg aici not later than 
JUNE d must be accompanied by twenty printed or type-written 
copies of ‘the letter of f applicarios one relative testimonials. 

DRE NETT. Secretary and Registrar. 

The University, St. “Andrews May. 18, 1915. 


[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE 0 or NORTH WALES, 

















(A Constituent pe... y re Oniversity of Wales.) 
Aopiications are invited for the combined post of WARDEN OF 
THE MEN STUDENTS and Warden of the eo aa of 
Residence. oo y should , —, ah later than JUN For 
conditions of a ntmen c., AD 
May oS EDWARD LLOYD’ WA, Secretary and Registrar 
ay 4, 1915, 





IT. ANDREWS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


bess » Comantetes invi' licati: from didates (Women) for 
— f WHOLE TIME OFFICER in the DEPARTMENT. OF 
SY CHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. Applicants should hold an 
Honours iad ia in em (or its equivalent), training in a 
Laboratory, and an interest in, or preferably experience 








Salary on scale, 150-2001. 
A Fplcations with thirty-two copies of testimonials, to be sent in 
by 


NE 1 next to the undersi 
Mes M eee. Director of Studies. 
77, North Street, St. Andrews, May 7, 1915 


ANTS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BASINGSTOKE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, for the above-named School, a LADY PRINCIPAL, who 
must | be a Graduate of a Britieh University, or hold equivalent 
oy . per annum. ee ae to 
es made on or ee WwW EDNE: DAY, June 9, on forms which mi 
tained from THE DI RECTOR OF EDUCATION, The ‘Castle, 
Winchester: upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


ASLINGDEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


anted, for the HASLINGDEN SECONDARY SCHOOL, an 
ASBIOLaNT MISTRESS, to commence duties early in SEPTEMBER. 
Must be aGraduate, with good qualifications in Latin. Commencing 
salary 1001 , rising by annual increments of 102 to 170l.—Application 
forms, which can be obtained from the undersigned, must be 
requuned, with copies of three —— only, not later than 
MAY 3 H. A. COLLINGE, Secretary. 




















ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AST DEREHAM, NORFOLK 
The pe of oe above School invite applications for a post 
of SCIENCE MISTRESS, to commence work in SEPTEMB 
Special subject Botany. ree and experience at ~ 
Salary 1201., rising by annual increments of 51. to 1401. per annum. 
Forms of application, which should be returned a6 later than 
MAY 31, may be obtained from 
E. WHITBY, © — to the Governors. 
14, Cemetery Road, East | May 14, 1915. 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are exveet for pope post of HISTORY MISTRESS at 
the AIGBURTH VALE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, vacant in 
SEPT FRMBER the Sito? Honours Degree essential. Experience 
desirable. English as subsidiary subject. Salary at the rate of 1201. 
per annum. 

This appointment is subject to the provisions of Part VII. (Superan- 
nuation) of the Liverpool Scperepenrs = 1913. 

Details and forms of tained from the Director 
of Education, 14, Sir Thomas Serenh, yt 4 with whom applica- 
tions should be lodged not later than Wednesday, 9th June, 916. 

EDWARD iy *PICKMER 
Clerk to the Local Education eR 


ANTED, CLERK, with knowledge of Con- 
tinental Book T rade.— Write, with full ee, to T. 
FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W 














Sitedtions Wanted. 
ELGIAN LECTURER in Psychology and 


Education, Author, good Linguist, wg worker, desires 
Sentai y or per —J. V., 9, Wordsworth Avenue’ 














Miscellaneous. 
RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 


UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
let 98 a separate ‘flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Fac ng South. Glimpses of sea to East and owl View of Downs at 
rear. Nobasement. Back entrance. Good cella 
On Entrance Floor: Dining-room (with cieeirie. eaber and service 
hatchway from kitchen), oe large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two pentries, and 8c 
On Second Floor: Four Badrooens ‘(six beds), aon fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 
Rent, inciusive of all taxes, 100/. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 


4l_4s. weekly. 
Box Dor, Atheneess Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are repens to 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work i 
sll hinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest fir 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 





a 





>. yearly Subicription, ‘free by post, Inland 
8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 64. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Cppe-Wariting, Kc. 


MM -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (eased Canned Girton College Ne oe ele Inte kormedinte 

Lond Rese: Revision, orthand.—CAM BRIDG 
TYPE. WRITING OFFICE: 5, DUKE BTREET. ADELPHI, we. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ 





MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guarantecd. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently | Type-written. 

Literary Assistance (experienced), esearch, Indexing, 

Secretarial Work. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPE. Rosebank, Great 
Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 








i¢ YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, 4 Architects’ 
Peng pg Legal Work, Translations.— ATE, 53, Bush- 
oad, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Read). 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


Rye ge A and hmm A executed. Short- 
ures, 





hand T3 ts provided. Mee’ rmons reported.— 
poe Sept LITA TYPING ‘OF FICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tei. 
ent 





YPE- WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
peciality. Accuracy and Dispatch. 
Mies RISDON, Bredina. 3s, Alexandra Koad, Picingston Hill, Surrey. 








Catalogues. 


Books (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literarr, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other subjec:s 
Second-hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on approval.—W. & 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Koad, London, W.C. 


E RT RAM DO E 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 





<< 





AGGS BROB8B, 4 
i 109, Strand, London, W.O. 
DEALEDS IN RARE AND valLcas BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGK. 
e.. sent post free to all aa a ‘the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


Sales by Auction. 


Valuable and Choice Books from the Modern Library of a 
Gentleman, 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on 
FRIDAY, May 28, at 1 o'clock, Valuable BOOKS from the Modern 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, and other Properties, including 
Histories of Gloucestershire, by Atxyns and Rudder—Nash’s Worcee- 
tershire, 2 vols.—Hutchins’ Dorset, 4 vols.—Ackermann’s Cambridge 
University, 2 vols.—Crisp’s Visitations, &c., 34 vols. — Miscellanea 
Geanealogica, &., 32 vols.—The New English "Dictionary, complete to 
date—Library Editions of Shakespeare, Swift, Richardson, a 
Lamb, Dickens, Ainsworth, Lever, Lytton, Carlyle, Browning, ¢ 
others, handsomely bound in calf or morceco—The Edinburgh Fdition 
of the Writings of Kobert Louis Stevenson, 28 vols.—Kipling’s Works, 
20 vole.—Moedern First Editions— Frazer's Golden Bough, 10 vols., and 
other Standard Works in General Literature. 

To be viewed aod Calelegnas had. 


The Valuable Library of the late INGRAM BYWATER, 
Esq., removed from 93, Onslow Square, S.W. (sold by order 
of the Ezecutriz). 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
pA AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
MONDAY, June 7, and Following Day, the First (Modern) Fortion 
of the Valu«ble LIBRARY of the late INGRAM BYWATER, Esq 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 


Catalogues on application. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 


Translated into English Rhyming verse by 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. [Just out. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; paper, ls. net. 


THE HEALING OF NATIONS 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net ; paper, 2s. net. Second Edition. 


“Profoundly interesting. Well worth most careful 
attention.” —Observer. 


GERMAN CULTURE: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By E. BELFORT BAX. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Stands apart from other books on the subject. Mr. 
Bax is an able writer.”—Times. 


THE 
WAR AND THE BALKANS 


By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES 
R. BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book answers the question which everyone to-day is 
asking abcut the Balkans. The authors have spent four 
months in the Balkan States since the outbreak of war. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 


By M. P. PRICE. Second Edition, Revised 
and Partly Rewritten. [Just out. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 


By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE COMMON DAY Poems 


By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HAPPY WOMAN 


By an Anonymous Author. 


BERNARD SHAW THE | 
XXth CENTURY MOLIERE 


By A. HAMON. Translated by E. and C. 
PAUL. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Wednesday. 


COMMONSENSE 
ABOUT THE SHAW 


By HAROLD OWEN. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Wednesday. 
CHRIST AND THE WAR 


By Rev. W. H. RENSHAW. Foreword by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh. 3d. net. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Forthcoming Publications. 


POLAND AND THE POLISH 
QUESTION [May 31. 


By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and a Map. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIA v. GERMANY 


The Capture of German New Guinea. By F. 8. 
BURNELL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY 
OF EVOLUTION 


By Rev. J. N. SHEARMAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


LYRICS OF OLD LONDON 


By DOROTHY STUART. Illustrated in Colour by 
MARY ELLIS. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 





MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


The Novels of 


GABRIELE 
D’ANNUNZIO 


POPULAR EDITION 
Crown 8vo. Each Vol. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 
THE VICTIM 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 
THE VIRGINS of the ROCKS 
THE FLAME OF LIFE 

Plays. 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


Cloth, 5s.; paper, ls. 6d. 


GIOCONDA _ Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MAN, and other 
Satires. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. 
‘*Nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished 
by beauty of style, and often as amusing as it is 
incisive.” —-Standard 


THE STEPPE, and other 
Stories. By ANTON TCHEKOV. From the 
Russian by ADELINE LISTER KAYE. 6s. 

‘*Here is space, nature, the rich wide amazing 
earth stretched beneath the serene and baffling 
smile of God.”—The Times. 


A LADY OF RUSSIA. By 
ROBERT BOWMAN. 6s. 

‘* A novel worth reading, both for its unforced 
drama, its natural picture of Russian life, and, in 
its close, its glimpse of the pathos of Siberian 
exile.”—The Times. 


THE MAN OF IRON. By 
RICHARD DEHAN. Author of ‘The Dop 
Doctor,’ &e. 6s. 

‘One reads the eight hundred pages with ever- 
increasing absorption in the terrible and wonderful 
story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BRUNEL’S TOWER. by EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. 6s. 
“The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has yet 
written.”—Zvening Standard. 


THE BOOK OF THE FLY. 
A Study of the House-Fly and its Kin. By 
G. HURLSTONE HARDY. With an Intro- 
duction by E. HALFORD ROSS, M.R.C.S. 
L.R.C.P. 28. 6d. net. 














Mr. Heinemann’s Cheaper Fiction 
NEW VOLS. NOW READY. 
THE HOYDEN. Mrs. Hungerford, 
MERELY MARY ANN. Israel Zangwill. 
THE STORY OF EDEN. Dolf Wyllarde. 4s. net. 
THE LONDONERS. Robert Hichens. Is. net. 


Send for Complete List of 2e., 1s., and 7d. net Novels. 


- WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, BEDFORD ST. LONDON 


7d. net. 
7d. net. 








ANDREW MELROSE, LTD.,, 
SPRING LIST OF NOTABLE BOOKS 


Second Edition. 
OF. J. ARTHUR THOMSON’S GREAT WORK. 


PR 
THE WONDER OF LIFE With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Line Drawings. Demy 8vyo, 
Cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. — ; 
“This remarkable book, with its clear style, its endless 
‘instances of the wonder of life,’ its remarkable illustra. 
tions, some of them in exquisite colours.” 


Contemporary Review. 


SKETCHES IN POLAND By Franczs 
DELANOY LITTLE. With 14 Illustrations, of which 
12 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 9s, net. 

‘* Quite admirable, displaying the same genre of vicarious 
observation, the same trick of seeing issues through native 
eyes, that distinguishes Mr. Stephen Graham's cameos of 
Russian life. Miss Little makes us for the moment burn 
with the sense of Poland’s wrongs.” — Outlook. 

“Vivid pen pictures....really wonderful coloured illus. 
trations.”—Contemporary Review. 


Second Edition. 


FIELD NOTES from the RUSSIAN FRONT 
By STANLEY WASHBURN, Special Correspondent 
of. The Times with the Russian Armies, Author of 
‘ Nogi,’ ‘Two in the Wilderness.’ 650 Illustrations by 
GEORGE H. MEWES. Frontispiece Portrait of Grand 
Duke Nicolas. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 

N.B.—Mr. Washburn writing in January said 
that Russia would only be at her full strength 
in May, and would then show herself equal 
to her great task. 

“There is a sincerity and directness in Mr. Washburn’s 
writing which we imagine would hold the attention were 
he even describing events which did not in themselves 
possess the poignant actuality of those which he has lately 
wit d.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Washburn has made an important contribution to 
the current history of the war.”—The Jimes. 


Second Edition at press. 


By GRANVILLE FORTESCUE, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 
&vo, cloth, 6s, net. 

A story of hairbreadth escapes, of humorous arrests, and, 
generally, of adventures as exciting as the experience of 
any war correspondent in the wars of earlier generations, 
As a descriptive conspectus of the operations of Belgian, 
—— and British armies, Mr. Fortescue’s book is without 
a rival. 


ACCIDENTALS By Heten Mackay, Author 


of ‘Houses of Glass,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 











5s. net. 

“A sketch-book of delicate pastels... by an artist, and 
that in every sense of the word. Just as the painter of 

enius can make a thing of beauty out of 2 sordid group of 
feeres ora dingy interior, so can Mrs. Mackay with her pen 
conjure up an exquisite picture by merely, so it appears, 
recording what she sees.”— The Times. 

“Infinitely sad singularly beautiful. Now and then 
they have about them the grace of Maeterlinck’s delicate 
reveries, the impress of a sensitive soul.”—Daily Telegraph, 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A _ GERMAN 
PRISONER. By L. J. AUSTIN, F.R.C.S.. Member 
of the British Red Cross Society. With 12 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

A personal narrative of extraordinary interest, because 
of its unmistakable veracity, its unaffected humanness, and 
the insight it gives into the German mind. ‘There is not a 
superfluous line in the book. 

“ May be heartily commended as a sane and temperate 
story, written without malice, exaggeration, or ill-temper.” 

Morning Post. 


A FINE LISi OF NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 


JUST BECAUSE. By Marcarer Pererson, 
Author of ‘ The Lure of the Little Drum,’ &c, 

“Her characters are simple, but they are very real, and, we may 
imagine, very near to the author, for there is nothing manufactured 
about this exc-llent little story, not even the happy ending which 
comes so near tragedy. We admire Miss Peterson's honest and effective 
work. She moves securely on her plaue of experience.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“Decidedly the author of ‘The Lure of the Little Drum’ and 

Tony Bellew’ has scored another succees.”— Scotsman. 


MISS BRYDE OF ENGLAND. 
Novelist Library.) By ALICE GRANT ROSMAN, 
“The Australian people in the book are delightful.” 
Evening Standard. 
THE MYSTERY OF HENRI VAUDIN. 
By CHARLES GREGORY. 
“‘Mr. Gregory's style and method are well suited to this species of 
romance, in which it ought to be possible to predict him success.” 
he Times. 
“In treatment it is historically accurate, and has exceptional 
colour. Ag story.”— Globe. 
“Excellent oem | this, but less interesting than the picture which 
the author gives us of France during the Revolution and his intimate 
studies of Marat and other contemporary notables.”— Pall Mall Gazette 


MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. By Mrriam 
ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The House of Lisronan,’ &c. 
Ready shortly. 


THE ROLL OF HONOUR. By Eveyye 
CLOSE. 


A moving and dramatic novel of the war based ° 
ings in Belgium and England. Seo 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 
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ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


** MONSIGNOR ”’ with the conventionalist ; 
“Father ” with the justified sentimentalist 
whom he—fathered; ‘Robert Hugh” 
with those who, Quakerly, rely on Christian 
names, rather than on titles, for identifi- 
eations, though Catholic Ireland, no less 
than Penn, is responsible for this simplicity 
in the United States ; and “ Hugh ” with 
his family and near friends—this variously 
labelled Benson played in life various and 
sometimes similarly bewildering parts. 
The son of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he himself became a priest of the “ Italian 
mission ’’ of his father’s most outstanding 
gibe. Sermons and novels jostled each 
other, got intermixed among his manu- 
scripts. He was a writer of plays that 
he could never see performed on the, for 
him, unlicensed stage. A machine at 
toil, yet of a sensitive mechanism, he 
offered a particularly “ sentient target ”’ 
to the bodily pain in which he yet cheer- 
fully experimented. He was, moreover, 
aman of multitudinous keen wishes, who 
yet made them all subservient to one 
overmastering will. To the end of his 
days almost he was a boy with a man’s 
burdens. It is perhaps at once a proper 
sequel and a tribute to this original 
complexity of his character and of his lot 
in life that a variety of pens should have 
devoted monographs to his memory. He 


Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. (Smith, Elder & 
Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Memorials of Robert Hugh Benson. By 
Blanche Warre Cornish, Shane Leslie, and 
other of his Friends. (Burns & Oates, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Robert Hugh Benson: an Appreciation. By 
O. K. Parr. (Hutchinson & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Loneliness. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
(Same publishers, 6s. net.) 








died, with his own usual swift dexterity, in 
the October of last year, having lived 
forty-three years in the world, and eleven 
of them at high pressure in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The official record of 
these activities has still to be set forth ; 
and, meanwhile, Father Martindale, well 
chosen for that task, may be inclined to 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Everybody is writing Benson’s 
Life but his appointed biographer. 

But nobody who reads Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s memories of his brother, entitled, 
‘Hugh,’ will think them other than a very 
appropriate and welcome preliminary. 
There was, for instance, a delightful in- 
dependence among the writing Bensons, 
that no outsider could have told us 
about without a risk of offence :— 


‘“‘ We had a tacit convention, which was not 
in the least unsympathetic, not to feel bound 
to be interested in each other’s books. My 
books, I felt, bored Hugh more than his 
bored me.” 


Among the Bensons there is no trace of 
the bitterness that marred the relations 
between Newman, for instance, and those 
two brothers of his, one of whom wished 
in his scorn to renounce the very name of 
Newman, while the other printed grave 
censures on the character of the most 
eminent of the trio. Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
memoir becomes valuable, less perhaps 
for its comprehension of a character quite 
differently constituted from his own, than 
for the instance it offers of a growth of 
domestic tolerances since the days when 
the brothers Newman shook pens and even 
fists one at another. Thus is he able to 
write of what he frankly calls Hugh’s 
** attainment ” :— 

“* And then Hugh made the great change 
of his life, and, as a Catholic, found his 
dreams realized and his hopes fulfilled. He 
found, indeed...... the power which supple- 
ments weakness and represses distracton, the 
motive for glad and happy obedience. I 
can say this thankfully enough, though in 
many ways I confess to being at the opposite 
pole of religious thought....He found 
sympathy and confidence, a sense of cor- 
porate union, and above all a mystical 
and symbolical devotion embodied in a 
great and ancient tradition, which was 
visibly and audibly there with a movement 
like a great tide ;....and then too he found 
in the Roman Catholic community that 
sort of eager freemasonry which comes of 
the desire to champion a cause that has 
won a place for itself, and influence and 
respect, but which is yet so much opposed 
to national tendencies as to quicken the 
sense of active endeavour and eager ex- 
pectation.” 


That is well said as far as it goes; and, 
of course, only so far. The line of least 
resistance, the code of an easy compliance, 
might still be followed by one of whose 
spiritual history this was the compendium. 
The violence by which the Kingdom of 
Heaven is attained does not count in this 
reckoning. Caring with an intensity no 
Gallio could conceive of, Hugh Benson 
was not spared the pang of going into 
exile from his father’s house. His stam- 
mering tongue was typical of larger 
hesitations; and the note of a call 
answered and a duty sternly performed 
cannot be lacking in the story of a man 





alert, as his very last novel betrays, to all 
human affections and possibilities of affec- 
tions, who yet ends a dedicated life as a 
celibate. Not suavity, but something of 
tragedy, is the master key of such a fate, 
for such a man; and that is a key with 
which indeed he ‘unlocks his heart ” 
in such poems as are found in the little 
recently published volume of Monsignor 
Benson’s verse. 


Mrs. Warre Cornish, in her entirely 
unobtrusive and sympathetic sketch of 
Mgr. Benson, introduces us, in a welcome 
diversion, to the mother of four remark- 
able sons :— 

“It is well known that Mgr. Benson’s 

mother received in earliest girlhood the 
education of a man, and that she was the 
only sister of a brilliant band of brothers, 
of whom Henry Sidgwick, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, had lasting 
fame. With a great household to care 
for, from very voung married days, she 
taught her own clever sons. When Mrs. 
Benson lost her finely endowed eldest son 
a* seventeen, already a great scholar at 
Winchester, she was drawn very near the 
Unseen....In the secluded home in Sussex, 
which was hers after the Archbishop’s death, 
an expanded view of Catholic devotion was 
welcomed by her. Mgr. Benson has related 
the story of his conversion. I am writing 
without any book, but I think his first 
words following on this discovery of Truth 
were: ‘I went to my mother.’ ” 
Together with Mrs. Warre Cornish’s 
memories of her friend are those of Mr. 
Shane Leslie, who describes particularly 
the action and reaction upon Benson’s 
mind of current thought at Cambridge. 
He was fond, we are told, of stating in 
childlike tones the contrast between the 
two Universities: “It was Cambridge 
that produced the Reformers, and Oxford 
that b-b-burnt them.’ Mr. Howden’s 
anecdotes in the same volume include a 
record of Mgr. Benson’s offer of himself 
as a chaplain at the front when the war 
broke out—an offer the more noteworthy 
because made with all his will, but much 
against his heart. 


Of Miss Parr’s ‘ Appreciation’ it is 
difficult to speak except in terms that 
would seem to carry a critical censure 
from which, in the case of a record 
written with feeling, we prefer to hold 
ourselves excused. 


Among Mgr. Benson’s many novels, 
the last, ‘ Loneliness,’ will not take any 
conspicuous place. The grand operatic 
career of the heroine is quite unconvincing 
—she says nothing that justifies the claim 
made for her gifts as an interpreter of 
high music. She has other perplexing 
silences, particularly the silence she main- 
tains towards her affianced lover when the 
barrier of a religious marriage stays their 
happy advance to wedlock. But the 
almost shameless crudity of such episodes 
does not detract from the vital interest 
of the book as an illustration of the 
character of the writer, and especially of 
his German “ frightfulness ” in all Chris- 
tian warfare. Nearly always in his 
novels, and always in his own history, 
he gave no quarter to the spiritual enemy. 
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Women might perish before him if they 
stood in the way of the salvation of any 
hero of his creating. He invented them 
as helps or hindrances on some man’s 
path heavenward; and, where they 
retarded his advance on that path, they 
were flung ruthlessly aside. In ‘ Loneliness ’ 
at last we have a woman whose soul is 
worth while on her own account, while 
the man is the mere accessory. That 
change of outlook was a promise, now 
unhappily frustrated, of better things to 
come. 


Many minor touches of autobiography 
will be found here and there in these final 
pages. The overwhelming knowledge of 
roses in all varieties crowded into a 
paragraph has, for instance, its explana- 
tion in the fact that he was planning a 
rose-garden of his own at Buntingford, 
and had plied his mind and his pen with 
all that rose-growers, private and pro- 
fessional, could tell him. Then there is 
the audacious portrayal of a royal 
princess at a party which may baffle the 
royal readers who are said to be his. Yet 
it has no malice in it—it is only an echo 
of the writer’s ancient rebellion, at the 
Lambeth of his earlier years, against the 
ineptitudes there realized of the Royal 
Supremacy. 








The Nature and Purpose of the Measure- 
ment of Social Phenomena. By A. L. 
Bowley. (King & Son, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus little volume of some 240 pages con- 
tains the substance of five public lectures 
given in the Faculty of Economics in the 
University of London in 1914. In his 
introductory chapter the author refers 
to the increasing interest in the study of 
the economic conditions of different classes 
of society, and the great number of in- 
vestigations that have been made, both 
by Government departments and by 
societies and individuals, with the inten- 
tion of measuring and describing the earn- 
ings and circumstances of classes and 
groups whose standard of living is low 
and precarious. The lectures were the 
outcome of his conviction of the present 
importance of taking stock of these activi- 
ties. 


The general object of sociologica! statis- 
tics is the formulation of a reasoned quanti- 
tative description, in its various parts, 
of society regarded as an organic whole, 
for the purely scientific end of description, 
classification, and investigation of causes, 
and for the utilitarian end of obtaining 
such knowledge of conditions and their 
relations that we may be able to modify 
them with a view to constructing a society 

nore in accordance with some ideal. The 
material that has so far been collected is 
imperfect and fragmentary in the extreme, 
and much of it comes merely as a by- 
product of administrative needs. The 
author’s object has been, not to add to this 
material, but to examine systematically 
the general considerations which underlie 
sociological description, and thereby to 
appraise, if indirectly, the value, relevancy, 





and reasonableness of the general existing 
stock of statistical results, and to suggest 
lines of progress. 


Since universal statistics could be col- 
lected only with compulsory powers, the 
major unit of society must necessarily be 
that under a single government, that is to 
say, anation. The definition of nations or 
principal groups for statistical purposes 
must be based upon the areas occupied by 
them, so that the first enumeration of 
population will consist of the persons 
who happen to be on those areas at any 
given time. It is easily seen that such 
terms as ‘‘ population of the United King- 
dom,” and “ British and Irish nations,”’ 
are in no case capable of both exact 
definition and exact enumeration. The 
selection of territorial subdivisions will 
always be a difficult problem, and will vary 
greatly with the immediate object in 
view. The administrative divisions em- 
ployed for Census purposes are largely 
accidental, and correspond to no eco- 
nomical or sociological lines of division, 
the most useful being the civil parish, 
which is the smallest for which both popu- 
lation and area are given. 


The relations of persons to areas lead to 
larger crops of difficulties. Theoretically, 
independent persons may be classified 
under six headings, dependents being 
allotted to the class they depend on, or 
separated as dependent on the State. 
But such regions as the vicinities of Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
a few other large cities, permit of no logical 
areal classification, owing to the inter- 
mingling of the city characteristics with 
the local characteristics of small areas 
through the daily travelling of many of 
their inhabitants between their homes and 
their work. Statistics affecting such re- 
gions must be compiled in direct relation 
to the special purpose needed. Rural 
areas have their own difficulties, e.g., in 
cases where the same district is occupied 
by a mining and an agricultural population; 
and many questions have to be considered 
before a useful meaning can be given even 
to a term apparently so simple as “ den- 
sity of population.” The consideration 
of such difficulties leads to the much- 
needed warning that 


“of itself an arithmetic average is more 
likely to conceal than to disclose important 
facts; it is of tho nature of an abbrevia- 
tion, and is often an excuse for !aziness.”’ 


Two very interesting chapters are de- 
voted to the classification of the individuals 
within a territorial group. Wherever 
distinct types or definite lines of division 
are discoverable, classification may be 
either functional or organic. In the 
former procedure, the nature of the classes 
is decided a priori—such as occupied or 
unoccupied—engaged in extractive, in- 
dustrial, or commercial pursuits. In the 
latter, we may examine the individuals 
in their economic and social aspects, and 
seek to discover how far they can be allo- 
cated to distinct groups, each with recog- 
nizable characteristics. A test of success 
will be whether, when we have chosen our 
classes by one criterion, we find that the 





groups are homogeneous in other respects. 
The English Census (1901) classification is 
condemned by this test as lacking system 


and purpose. It would classify a postman, 
if official, as occupied in the General 
Government of the Country, and, if pri- 
vate, as being in Domestic Service. A 
library messenger would be among the 
Professions. The French (Bertillon) sys- 
tem is found to be not much better. 


When there are neither distinct types 
nor clear lines of division, classification by 
order is the only means of tabulation and 
measurement, and the only order avail- 
able for social grading is by amount of 
income or expenditure. 


The chapter on the ‘ Standard of Living’ 
may be commended to the notice of all 
who profess the least interest in sociological 
inquiry, even though their aspirations may 
not extend to the comprehension of statis- 
tical methods and the signification of 
averages. It contains an exceptionally 
informative discussion of the ‘“‘ minimum 
wage,” summed up as follows :— 


** Thus it happens that one hears of cla'ms 
for minimtem wages which, when analyzed, 
mean the cost of the highest conventional 
standard so far reached by the class, 
though it is often implied that the mini- 
mum has some relation to a minim:m sub- 
sistence wage. The continual striving to 
obtain and establish a progressively higher 
standard has been the policy of organized 
labour for generations, and has probably 
had satisfactory and far-reaching results ; 
in so far as a higher standard means more 
efficient production, it has paid for itself, 
and in so far as it has involved better care 
and nourishment of children and more ade- 
quate house-room, it pays once again in the 
next generation. On the other hand, a very 
great deal of the improvement in all classes 
has been wasted by acontinval straining after 
what I may call conventional uselessnesses, 
by which one group tries to mark itself off 
as superior to another group.” 


The book is very lucidly written. The 
reader who is unacquainted with the intri- 
cacies of statistical theory will not be 
troubled by the presence of the few 
mathematical foot-notes, as these are 
obviously intended for the expert. But 
here and there a concise phrase, charming 
to the mathematically trained mind, 
may trouble the mind of the earnest, but 
non-mathematical, reader. A few explana- 
tory words would smooth the way for him, 
and might well be added in the new 
edition that will eertainly be called for. 








Poems. By Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 


(Burns & Oates, 5s. net.) 


ROBUSTNESS, sometimes giving way to an 
affectation of the robust, has always been 
the leading characteristic of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s work, both in prose and verse. 
This preference for size and strength has 
led him to select exceptionally large men— 
Sunday, Flambeau, Innocent Smith—to 
be the heroes of his romances, to employ 
words and phrases on account of their 
general largeness, to use superlatives and 
all the tricks of emphasis, often at a 
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heavy cost. If Mr. Chesterton’s poetry 
at its best suggests music, as good poetry 
must, it degenerates at times into the sort of 
music we associate with a crude open-air 
band. Fortunately for us, however, the 
robustness we have mentioned has not 
always the peculiar brazen quality of this 
class of music. The large and healthy 
laughter of some of the ‘ Rhymes for the 
Times’ has not afalsenoteinit. The lines 
addressed to Mr. Walter Long and Mr. F. E. 
Smith are joyous commentaries on state- 
ments made in unguarded moments, and 
the ‘ Ballades ’ at the end of the hook have 
the true ring. In the ‘ Love Poems’ too, 
and the ‘ Three Dedications,’ we feel that 
Mr. Chesterton is being truly himself. 
But we suspect the sincerity of some of 
the other pieces. The author’s imagery 
is varied, but it consistently returns to the 
language of battle. It is therefore natural 
that he should attempt to describe battles. 
in previous books of verse he has made 
the battles of Gibeon and Ethandune the 
subjects of flamboyant lines. In the book 
before us the longest poem is ‘ Lepanto,’ a 
rough, irregular composition ringing with 
energetic staccato notes. But an un- 
restrained rhetoric robs the poem of much 
of ‘the impression it was undoubtedly 
meant to produce. So too, in the ‘Sonnet 
to a popular leader much to be con- 
gratulated on the avoidance of a strike 
at Christmas,’ we feel at once that the 
indignation is too rhetorical : 
And I say 
It would be better for such men as we, 
And we be nearer Bethlehem, if we lay 

Shot dead on szarlet snows for liberty, 

Dead in the daylight upon Christmas Day. 

Instead of robustness Mr. Chesterton 
occasionally achieves language perilously 
near rodomontade. At other times the 
same striving after largeness of effect 
yields verses such as this :-— 

So you have gained the golden crowns and grasped 
the golden weather, 

The kingdoms and the hemispheres that all men 

buy and sell ; 
But I will lash the leaping drum and swing the 
flaring feather, 

For the light of seven heavens that are lost to 

me like hell. 

One of the least satisfactory features 
of Mr. Chesterton’s work, in prose as in 
verse, is the obvious rapidity of its com- 
position. Endowed as few are with the 
gift of the use of words, he scatters his 
good things recklessly. His work nearly 
always conveys the impression that it 
awaits a final and profitable revision. This 
is specially to be deplored in one who, 
when he has chosen, has shown a remark- 
able succinctness and exactness of ex- 
pression. and whose ideas are generally 
well worth careful formulation. ‘The 
Higher Unity,’ for example, is written 
with a verbal neatness recalling Hood at 
his best. The little book before us con- 
tains a selection of Mr. Chesterton’s 
poems written on a wide variety of sub- 
jects during several years. In it both 
his best and his worst work are repre- 
sented, and his best in verse is very good 
—some way, we think, above his achieve- 
ments in prose. His prose may be better 
known; it is his verse that deserves to 
survive. 


‘The Healing of Nations and the Hidden 





| 

Edward Carpenter: an Exposition and | 

an Appreciation. By Edward Lewis. 
(Methuen & Co.. 5s. net.) 


Sources of their Strife. By Edward 
Carpenter. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. net.) 
Mr. Lewis, in ‘ Edward Carpenter, 
attempts a summary and estimate of the 
teachings of the seer, who from early 
manhood has fearlessly and unremittingly | 
followed his inspiration. Mr. Carpenter, who 
graduated at Cambridge, and for several 
years was curate to Frederick Denison 
Maurice, began, at the age of 25, to feel the 
stirrings of a ‘* message ”’ in his bones. Like 
many others, he was persuaded that with- 
out, rather than within, the Church, he 
would find the best means of delivering it, 
so he resigned his Orders and became a 
University Extension Lecturer. This new 
métier, however, failing to provide him with 
the freedom which he desired, he became 
a market-gardener and fruit-grower in a 
little Derbyshire village, that he might earn 
his bread by a life in close contact with 
nature and deliver his soul when inspira- 
tion came to him. Possessing a sym- 
pathetic and versatile mind trained in the 
methods of science, he has shrunk from 
no consequences of his own penetrating 
analysis of life, of creation, and, above all, 
of man’s place in it. Though, in a sense, 
retired from the struggles of the forum 
and the market-place, he has kept himself 
aware of all that is going on in the world, 
and sensitive to the movements and cur- 
rents of human aspiration. His teachings, 
then, are no dryasdust musings, no mere 
aloof Olympian judgments, but, so to 
speak, the helpful fraternal greetings of 
one who feels for and with the groping, 
often painful efforts of humanity in its 

strivings upward. 

Contact with such a mind as Mr. 
Carpenter's — at once independent and 
sociable, penetrating, yet sympathetic, 
masculine, yet possessing a swift, in- 
tuitive tact, usually more characteristic 
of women—cannot but be bracing and 
stimulating, whether we agree or disagree 
with him. To him nature is a unity, and 
humanity an organism with many members. 
The whole is present in each of the parts, 
which are not fragments, but particular 
or localized expressions of the whole. 
The true individual] is the whole, potential 
in each one of us. The inner self is social, 
and the universal self, which is the true 
self of every creature, is (to use his own 
words in the ‘ Art of Creation,’ his most 
elaborate work) “an eternal City of 
Selves, ever united and ever arriving at 
the knowledge of their union with each 
other.” Perhaps his best-known work, 
unless it be ‘ The Coming of Age of Love,’ 
the influence of which, though not much 
talked about, has been immense, is 
‘Towards Democracy,’ begun in 1881, 
and republished in successively enlarged 
editions until 1912. As Mr. Carpenter is 
not the propagandist of a cut-and-dry pro- 
gramme, but a seer and revealer, it is 
useless to go to him in quest of mere details. 





But he has given the world something 
which it needs no less than system — 


a spirit and an inspiration. Democracy, 
to him, is not a definite political organiza- 
tion. It is the love-kingdom, first in the 
heart, then outwardly issuing into and 
informing social organization. It is—and 
in these words Mr. Lewis aptly summarizes 
his master’s teaching— 

““something which is tremendously urgent 
in the heart of the individual and of society. 
It is the ever-ascending life. It is some- 
thing which forms, grows, expands within, 
and ever and anon bursts forth and breaks 
through, bringing disorganization and des- 
truction to existing forms, that it may create 
the higher form. It is a perpetual will to 
new incarnation, new creation.” 

It is this spiritual method of interpretation 
that Mr. Carpenter applies to all pheno- 
mena and all human activity, and it is 
just because his method is spiritual, in the 
widest sense of the term, that he is most 
illuminating and most deserving of patient 
study. We think that Mr. Lewis’s volume, 
which we have read with great interest, 
is specially meant for those who are not 
vet familiar with Mr. Carpenter’s work, 
If this is so, a bibliography of his writings 
would have added much to its usefulness. 


‘The Healing of Nations’ will not, we 
hope, suffer any disadvantage from tiie 
fact that it appears at a time when mest 
people are as weary of books, pamphlets, 
lectures, speeches, sermons, explaining 
how the war began, as of the official 
communiqués which do not explain how 
it is being carried on. Although it is un- 
questionably true that much which has 
been written in the allied countries on the 
causes of the war is of high merit, on the 
other hand, current discussions of the war 
have, as a rule, failed to probe deep 
enough. This latest product of Mr. 
Carpenter’s pen should be a welcome 
gift to those dissatisfied with super- 
ficial explanations, which, though they 
may point accurately enough to the 
immediate causes of the war, will be of 
little help when endeavours are made to 
secure a lasting peace. He unreservedly 
accepts the common opinion that Ger- 
many precipitated the war, and that we 
have no alternative but to continue it 
“until her militarism can be put out of 
court, and that for long years to come.” 
But what are the conditions which made 
such action possible by Germany’s ruling 
class, the military clique? Mr. Carpenter's 
answer is, the rise of the German com- 
mercial class, elated by the successes of a 
generation of unexampled commercial 
expansion, and with a growing appetite 
for more world-markets; an Emperor 
who has all his life suffered from chronic 
and incurable téte montée, if not from more 
serious mental disorder; a horde of pro- 
fessors of meticulous industry, but doctrin- 
aire in the extreme, who know everything 
about everything but human nature, 
which they seem entirely unable to under- 
stand, and who appear likely to realize 
the truth of a saying current in their 
own land, ‘“ Germany will one day be 
ruined by her professors”; a Jarge artisan 
population, mechanically trained and effi- 
cient as no other in the world, but devoid 
of any trace of political instinct, of whom 
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Heine’s jibe, uttered two generations ago, 
might be as appropriately used as of their 
forefathers of that time: ‘“‘ We were 
ordered to become patriots, and patriots 
we became, for we do everything which 
our princes command!” and lastly, a 
horde of peasants, overwrought and ill- 
paid, and without even the capacity 
to combine and organize themselves like 
their Social Democratic brethren in afflic- 
tion in the towns. Moreover, Prussia has 
merely, with ruthless brutality, carried 
out to their logical extreme, and raised 
to the n” power, evil principles which 
have not been absent from the history of 
other states, including our own. There- 
fore, in the view of Mr. Carpenter, 
England is not in a position to assume 
Pharisaic airs of self-righteousness and 
to sit in judgment on Germany because 
she, or at least her militarists and in- 
dustrialists, desired world-expansion. 

To combat the evil spirit which the 
Allies are now trying to exorcise, the 
peoples in England and in all Western 
Jands must liberate themselves from 
class-domination, and learn to act freely 
on their own initiative. Whoever else 
wanted war, it was certainly not the 
organized and articulate working classes, 
though these in all the countries now 
engaged supported the war when it was 
started for them by the chancelleries of 
Europe. 

“What an utter bankruptcy of so-called 
diplomacy!” he indignantly exclaims. 
*“*When will the peoples themselves arise 
and put a stop to this fooling—the people 
who give their lives and pay the cost of it all ? 
If the present-day diplomats and Foreign 
Ministers have sincerely striven for peace, 
then their utter incapacity and futility have 
been proved to the hilt, and they must be 
swept away. If they have not sincerely 
striven for peace, but only pretended so to 
strive, then also they must be swept away, 
for deceit in such a matter is unpardonable.” 

Like all this writer’s works, ‘The 
Healing of Nations’ abounds in reflec- 
tions that are stimulating, alike from 
their candour and their thought-provok- 
ing quality, which, however, is fre. from 
any strain of bitterness. 








The Royal House of Portugal. By Francis 
Gribble. (Eveleigh Nash, 15s. net.) 


Tne author of this book begins by saying 
that Portuguese history may be very 
dull or very amusing, as one prefers. It 
all depends, we may add, on the spirit 
in which the subject is approached. A 
history containing so fascinating a period 
as that of the discoveries which made 
known the whole of Africa, rendered 
India and the Far East accessible by sea, 
and revealed the great area of Brazil, 
should never, we think, be dull; it ought 
to be most interesting. Some pleasure, 
too, should be derived from the national 
literature. It produced in the sixteenth 
century Gil Vicente, whose humanism 
delighted Erasmus, and who scoffed at 
bigotry and corruption with much of 


Ega de Queiroz, whose irony branded 
the society of his country and time. 


The author seems to be prejudiced 
against the House of Braganga, and he 
states that this house ceased to reign for 
the third time in 1910. He tells us him- 
self that in 1580, when Portugal was in- 
corporated in the worldwide dominions 
of Philip II., the Bragangas were only a 
powerful house of the nobility, descended 
from the dynasty of Aviz, and related to 
it by several marriages. It was precisely 
during the sixty years of foreign yoke 
that national feeling, trying to identify 
itself with reality, placed its hopes on this 
truly Portuguese family. 

In 1807 the Prince Regent of Portugal 
did not cease to rule: he merely moved 
to his American empire. The Belgian 
Government has not disappeared because 
it has taken shelter in a foreign country. 
Through his wise decision, adopted in full 
agreement with the British Government. 
the Regent of Portugal escaped all the 
humiliations inflicted upon Ferdinand of 
Spain, and even extended his New World 
possessions by conquering French Guiana 
and Uruguay, while he prepared every- 
thing for the inevitable independence of 
Brazil under his own dynasty. 

It is, we think, premature to say that 
the third cessation of which the author 
speaks will prove to be definite. Portugal 
in these four and a half years has had full 
experience of the new rule, and it may 
be doubted if she is well pleased with 
it. She is now under a Conservative 
régime, and, strange to say, it is the first 
Liberal one in tendency the Republic 
has seen. That Republic was, according 
to this hook, made by University men ; 
but the present reviewer thinks the change 
was due rather to a few mutinous regi- 
ments and the mob of the capital, won 
to the cause by a campaign of vitupera- 
tion against the Royal house rather than 
the leaders of the monarchical parties. 


The military government which has re- 
established order and freedom by granting 
licence to public opinion and _ religious 
sentiment—the republican leaders en- 
slaved the first and kept down the second 
on the ground that “ anticlericalism is the 
beginning of wisdom ’’—is on the verge of 
becoming a dictatorship. General Pi- 
menta de Castro may turn out a Cromwell 
or a Monck. If he chooses to be a Pro- 
tector, his work may be undone by the 
Republicans when once his power has 
vanished ; if he chooses to restore the 
monarchy, his work may last longer and 
prove more fruitful. 


Whom would he, however, place on the 
throne, Dom Manoel or Dom Miguel ? 
Dom Miguel is to be considered the legiti- 
mate king, if right be invoked and history 
consulted. Dom Manoel is the roi en 
exil who embodies more directly the tradi- 
tional principle. He did not show much 
courage in defending his crown, or great 
talent in upholding his cause; but 
circumstances were all against him, in- 
cluding his ministers. In saying all this, 





Voltaire’s licence ; and in the nineteenth 


of course, we are entering into politics 
and taking a side, just as Mr. Gribble 


does. His book cannot be discussed 
without doing so to some extent, and the 
views here stated are the result of ample 
knowledge of the situation at first hand. 
Since this review was written, fresh 
disturbances have shown how unsettled 
the state of Portugal is to-day. 


The political letters received and penned 
by the youthful sovereign of 20 years, 
and found in the Royal palace, were 
recently published, and they do more 
honour to him than to the leaders who 
advised him, and on whom he had to rely, 
He cuts a better figure than they do; he 
alone seems to have paid real attention to 
public welfare and public anxiety. These 
letters are worth reading by people who 
care for Portuguese history, and are not 
content with Mr. Gribble’s superficial and 
often trivial point of view. He insists too 
much on the wild oats sown by the deposed 
monarch and some of his ancestors, 
and too little on the services rendered by 
the monarchy to Portuguese independence 
and greatness. Mr. Gribble is casual in 
his statements. He makes, for instance, 
the kingdom of Portugal originate from 
that of Galicia, whereas it was formerly a 
fief of the kingdom of Leon; he places the 
“Golden Age” of Portuguese navigation 
and letters in the reign of John !., when it 
occurred a century and a half later; he 
writes that Dom Pedro I. refused to marry 
any Royal princess for the sake of the 
beautiful Ignez de Castro, when in fact 
she was a Maid of Honour brought from 
Spain by Dom Pedro’s wife, Dona Con- 
stang¢a. 


The author relies on matter used by 
generations of writers, and does not go 
to the original sources; so his sketch of 
King John VI. is the caricature often 
drawn, but altogether false. Far from 
being an idiot, as the author wants us to 
believe, he was a clever man, praised as 
such by Beckford, the author of * Vathek,’ 
and, indeed, the only sovereign of his time 
who had a true conception of American 
affairs. The view of Dom Miguel is also 
grossly exaggerated; not so that of his 
brother, Dom Pedro, who is described with 
sympathy. There is even a touch of 
emotion in the chapters referring to Dom 
Pedro’s son, the wise and honest Emperor 
of Brazil. The Princess Izabel does not 
get all the credit she deserves for her sound 
virtues and political achievements: it 
should not be forgotten that it was under 
her regency that slavery was abolished 
in Brazil. 


The last chapters are the most trust- 
worthy, notwithstanding the strong demo- 
cratic and anticlerical bias which pervades 
the whole volume. Alfonso VI.’s marriage 
offers an opportunity for much retrospec- 
tive gossip in doubtful taste, which does 
not possess either the interest or the 
charm of Saint-Simon’s caustic revelations. 
Mr. Gribble would certainly have pro- 
duced a far better book if he had not so 
strenuously endeavoured to be amusing. 
As it is, he is too fond of gossip which tends 
to the unpleasant and the trivial. 
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THE GERMAN WAY IN WAR. 


LAYING his hand on his heart, and quoting 
Scripture to serve his end, Dr. Sven Hedin 
has produced a book which is chiefly 
remarkable for its omissions concerning 
the German method of conducting war. 
The answer to his account of the ways 
of our gentle enemies is to be found in 
the frank pages of an American citizen— 
Mr. Granville Fortescue. 

Dr. Sven Hedin would have us believe 
that he describes only what he saw with 
his own eyes; but he gives accounts of 
German battles which took place at spots 
which obviously he has never visited. He 
wishes his readers to credit the statement 
that during the months he spent with the 
German army he “did not see a single 
instance of cruelty to prisoners or wounded, 
let alone ill-treatment of the civil popula- 
tion, and its goods and chattels.”” The 
reader, seeing the solemn way in which he 
repeats himself, may think the gentleman 
“doth protest too much.” He once names 
the fact that when he motored he did not 
use goggles ; but, if on his travels he saw 
no trace of atrocities, he must, we think, 
have been driven in blinkers. He evidently 
saw what he was wanted to see; his tour 
resembled that of the favoured traveller on 
a railway who sees only the best of every- 
thing in comfort, and writes a roseate 
account of his experiences as if they were 
normal, or the “‘ surprise ’’ visit of a school 
inspector of which the school authorities 
have been duly warned. 

For one who has travelled widely he is 
a simple-minded man, or he would never 
ask us to believe that German hatred 
of England is something born since 
August 4th. Where has he lived that he 
has never heard of General von Bernhardi 
and other German fire-eaters ? and does 
he not know what ‘‘ Der Tag ” means ? 

His journey to the front only began 
after fighting had gone on for six weeks. 
He wanted to see how far “ civilization, 
Christianity, and pacificism had advanced 
1914 years after the birth of Christ” ; 
and therefore went to see Germans fight, 
and attached himself as much as possible 
to German royalties and German dukes. 
On the strength of staying a night in a 
French chateau occupied by the German 
Crown Prince, he reports much small talk 
of that belligerent junker, to him a very 
perfect knight, and assures us that the 
Crown Prince did not steal the lady’s 
clock. His evidence is not conclusive, as 
he only speaks of “‘ what he saw with his 
own eyes.” 

He has never “ seen or heard of a single 
act of cruelty,’ and therefore the tales of 
the inhuman behaviour of German soldiers 
are ‘‘ without foundation” and “ highly 





With the German Armies in the West. By 
Sven Hedin. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 

In Genilest Germany. By Hun Svedend. 
Translated from the Svengalese by E. V. 
Lucas. (Same publisher, 1s. net.) 

At the Front with Three Armies: my Ad- 
ventures in the Great War. By Granville 
Fortescue. (Melrose, 6s. net.) 





improbable.” Let any one compare Dr. 
Hedin with the official Belgian reports, 
and also with Mr. Granville Fortescue. 
Dr. Hedin actually did see ‘‘ misery and 
grief,’’ ‘‘ destruction and ruin following in 
the wake of war’’; but for all of that the 
unfortunate French are to blame. Germany, 
according to this innocent writer, had 
no hand in the events which led to war. 
The Germans never looted, and never got 
drunk, though the charges of looting 
have been proved to the hilt, and though 
Mr. Fortescue, who was in a house where 
the Crown Prince had lodged,was struck by 
the amazing number of champagne bottles 
left lying about. But Dr. Hedin says, 
‘“* Nothing was taken off-hand”; and the 
Belgians are told that they are silly people 
to make a fuss, when all they have to do 
is to believe Dr. Hedin, who tells them that 
** all will be made good to the owners after 
the war.” If he feels any pity for the 
Belgians, it is because “ they have been 
left in the lurch ” by the English ! 

All British prisoners are well-treated in 
Germany, so we read; and Dr. Hedin is 
pained to think that we ‘use force” 
to make our Indian soldiers fight against 
cultured Germans. He is hurt, too, that 
we should use “ the most hellish infernal 
machines of modern militarism to destroy 
German militarism, and free the earth 
from the Germanic barbarians.” The 
use of gas, the poisoning of wells, 
German methods of submarine warfare, 
he wisely ignores; and in a revised 
edition he might, for the sake of con- 
sistency, strike out a paragraph which 
gives away the fact that Germans punish 
British prisoners by tying them to a tree 
for an hour or two. 


We have treated Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
book seriously, doing our best to show 
the bias of a writer who professes, 
above all things, to be impartial. But 
perhaps Mr. E. V. Lucas, with the help of 
Mr. George Morrow’s clever pictures, has 
chosen the better way. They ridicule 
Dr. Sven Hedin, and have done it in a 
fashion that will bring home to every one 
(and especially to those who have waded 
through his book) how untrustworthy 
he is. 

‘Hun Svedend” was commissioned 
“to interview God’s most intimate friend, 
that most Christian ruler, the Emperor 
Himself, and that paragon, His eldest 
son,’ and, after examining the ‘‘ sublime 
and unparalleled and unfrightful German 
Army,” to publish to the world a faithful 
account of everything, disguising nothing, 
so that all might know of England's 
lamentable part in ‘‘ provoking this peace- 
ful if somewhat fully prepared people to 
war.” 

“Hun Svedend”’ shows the peaceful 
German nation, with its ‘‘ noble Austrian 
and Turkish allies” on the one side, and, 
on the other, “all the inferior races.” 
When his friends are called barbarians, 
he naturally replies, 

‘* Barbarians, indeed ! No barbarian, as I 
understand the word, ever flew in airships 
over undefended towns and dropped bombs 
on civilians. How can the Germans be 
called barbarians ? ” 





When he dined with the Kaiser, ‘ the 
grace was short and select,” merely ‘“‘ God 
punish England”; and the claret was 
French, because “the perfidious English 
cannot make a wine that an enemy could 
drink.”” Very much in the style of Dr. 
Sven Hedin (from whose book, indeed, 
some passages are inserted which would 
almost pass as Mr. Lucas’s own), the 
parody informs us that the Emperor 
** placed his faith in Krupp—that is to 
say, in God”; but also relied on his 
army, and on that fleet ‘longing so 
desperately to fight out its battle on the 
waves of the open sea.” The Emperor’s 
most striking quality is that 
‘*He is humble before God. He might so 
easily take a high line with God, but He 
does not. I am not surprised that God 
has been so good to Him and to Germany.” 


The Crown Prince was not present at the 
dinner- party at which the sentiments 
given above found expression, because he 
and the Kaiser “‘ rarely find the room big 
enough for both.” 

We are sure that those who lack the 
patience to read Dr. Sven Hedin will 
enjoy the pages of ‘“‘ Hun Svedend,” and 
out of Mr. Lucas’s fun they will gain 
a good idea of the way in which Germany 
is seeking to make and write history. 


Mr. Granville Fortescue’s book is worth 
perusal. He is an American citizen, 
and, like Dr. Hedin, he tries to record 
what he has seen ; but tries also to be fair 
—even to Germany, though he complains 
that his volume has been rigorously 
censored. In Mr. Fortescue’s case one 
feels that he does write in an impartial 
way, and try to be honest. He had no 
brief to defend any one of the fighting 
armies. He is forced to speak of 


‘“women wantonly shot, towns given over 
to the flames, the high men of the villages, 
men respected by all who knew them, given 
as short shrift as a mad dog.” 


In the early weeks of the war (his dates, 
unfortunately, are seldom clear), when 
travelling from Aix to Liége, he notes that 
the trip 

“told me more than all the stories of the 
atrocities I had read in Brussels papers. 
Here was the evidence of a crime that still 
cries to Heaven for vengeance....In their 
policy of spreading terror....they put all 
to fire and sword. If there is a just God, 
Germany must pay heavily for this crime.” 


Before we lay aside Mr. Fortescue’s 
book it is well to draw attention to his 
warnings to our country against over- 
confidence. As an American he has 
recently travelled in Germany, and he notes 
the ‘‘supreme confidence of the whole 
population in their ultimate success.” 
He shows in what German strength con- 
sists ; and his conclusion is that there is 
only one factor that will defeat her, and 
that is exhaustion. 

We regret that in the copy of Mr. 
Fortescue’s book which has reached us 
sixteen pages of one chapter are missing. 
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The Ink-Slinger. By Rita. 


Paul & Co., 6s.) 


A SUCCESSFUL author is well employed in 
warning fellow-craftsmen against trade 
sharks, and in showing how the gross 
materialism which permeated everything 
before the war had affected the publishing 
trade. Mrs. Desmond Humphreys has 
a considerable fund of knowledge—per- 
haps, even of experience—to draw upon, 
and she does not mince matters. In 
speaking of a contemporary newspaper 
she puts into the mouth of one of her 
puppets a suggestion which would surely 
be libellous if avowed by herself. 

Her book is a witness to the rule that 
art and propaganda are not satisfactorily 
combined. Perhaps because reality is 
laying bare imperfections everywhere, we 
are more inclined to be tolerant; at any 
rate, the characters portrayed seem to us 
very human, though none of them makes 
any claim for hero-worship. The ink-slinger 
himself is either whining over the frailty of 
his flesh, as shown in the frequency of his 
drinking bouts, or priding himself on 
the spiritual genius which guides his 
pen. His daughter is mawkish, and so is 
the narrator who discovers them and 
constitutes herself their guardian. 

The villain of the piece—the publisher— 
is too incredibly blatant a rascal. On 
the other hand, the good publisher's 
freedom with his money passes our belief, 
and his action in making himself a 
-omgpeneg to a deception shows that he was 

y no means a paragon. Still, there 
will, unhappily, be many to appreciate 
grimly all that Mrs. Desmond Humphreys 
has to say on the law of libel and 
the procedure in our law-courts. For 
such things, and some well-made distinc- 
tions—such as that between literature 
and journalism—we offer her our thanks. 


(Stanley 





Hugh Gordon. By Rosamond Southey. 
(Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 


One of the misfortunes which the great 
war has brought upon writers of fiction is 
that it has dwarfed all the other wars 
which they can choose as a setting for 
their stories. The Boer War, for instance, 
seems in these days so puny and remote an 
affair that it is difficult to revive its thrill 
of incident. This story, with its vivid 
scenes in Ladysmith and on Spion Kop, 
holds the attention by virtue of the un- 
pretentious skill with which a group of 
sharply contrasted figures is presented, 
and the force and ease with which it is 
written. Hugh Gordon is a passionate 
young Englishman who, having carried 
the heart of the heroine by storm, falls 
a prey to the wiles of a beautiful Boer 
spy. The scene in which he discovers 
her treachery is handled with unmistak- 
able power, and so, too, is that on 
Spion Kop, in which her jealous hus- 
band, seeking the masterful and wayward 
Englishman in a spirit of revenge, finds 
him dying a hero’s death. Though the 





incidents that bring the neglected heroine 
a more steadfast, but equally gallant lover 
are far less interesting, the story, which 
has atmosphere as well as movement, 
proceeds with quiet strength to an effective 
close. 





The Blue Horizon. By H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. (Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 


WE were disappointed at finding that the 
first of Mr. Stacpoole’s stories, ‘ Skeleton 
Island,’ occupied less than a third of the 
book,for it would have borne enlargement 
into a delightful novel. It is reminiscent 
of ‘The Blue Lagoon,’ but less idyllic, 
and more humorous. ‘ Treasure Island ’ 
was the model for the story, but the love 
romance and description of the coral 
island off the coast of Florida are Mr. 
Stacpoole’s own. Perhaps his reiteration 
of the adjective “‘ blue” is too insistent ; 
but he creates a real world of lagoon, blue 
sky, coral reef, and enveloping sunshine. 

There is excellent work in the characteri- 
zation of the American town-lot buyer 
who was at once a king of finance and an 
incorrigible, though stealthy romanticist, 
and in the chief figures of the other long 
story, ‘The Buccaneers,’ which is spun 
round an echo of the war-scare of 1911. 

Most of the other tales deal with summer 
life on the Pacific coast of America; but 
even Mr. Stacpoole’s skill in narration 
leaves us sceptical as to the veracity of 
all his fish-stories. Some of the sketches 
are idyllic and some supernatural, while 
others deal in horror ; but all except one 
are placed in tropical lands, where abnormal 
growth and fierce passions are expected. 
The one exception, ‘The Hunger of the 
Sea,’ a story of the feeding-ground of a 
mackerel shoal outside Dublin Bay, is the 
most horrible of all. 


The Adventures of Cigarette. By John 
Roland. (Blackwood & Sons, 6s.) 


Even the title of this bewildering book is 
deceptive. Cigarette, whose eight adven- 
tures are chronicled, is not a romantic 
girl, but a cultivated man of leisure who, 
with an uneducated German youth for 
his companion, tramps about the Con- 
tinent, ‘‘ not striving, as the fashion was in 
times past, to right men’s wrongs, but 
trying to make the wrongs, once done, 
easier to bear.”” Sometimes he suggests 
the Wandering Jew, and sometimes 
Sherlock Holmes. Now and again, too, 
there is a mysterious suggestion of super- 
natural power which detracts from the 
human interest of his adventures. He 
is, indeed, such a bewildering being that 
in Naples he takes an influential part in 
the schemes of the Camorra; whilst at 
Wiesbaden he can assist an unhappy prince 
to regain the favour of his harsh and 
haughty master. The eight stories, if 
somewhat wanting in movement and con- 
ciseness, have plenty of colour and 
not a little humour. They reveal so 
pleasing a style, and so nice a sense of the 
picturesque, that not even the fantastic 
incongruousness of the central figure— 
seemingly a wilful blunder—can wholly 
mar their artistic effect. 





A Martyr's Servant: the Tale of John 


Kent, a.v. 1553-1563. By Arthur 
Shearly Cripps. (Duckworth & Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 


THOSE who are acquainted with Mr. 
Cripps’s verse will be prepared to find in 
this romance some of the qualities of 
authentic poetry. They will also be pre- 
pared to find themselves in Africa. The 
principal scene of the tale is the mys- 
terious land of the Makaranga people and 
the great Monomotapa—the land of the 
massive ruins, the secret of which our 
archeology has not yet deciphered ; and its 
hero is the Jesuit father Gongalo da 
Silveira, who set up the Cross in that 
country, and converted the Monomotapa 
and many of his people, but after a few 
months was done to death by them through 
the jealousy of the Arabs. John Kent is 
a scholar of the newly founded Trinity 
College, Oxford, who comes into the good 
father’s company by way of Portugal and 
Goa. Each place where he sojourns 
furnishes its quota in the way of land- 
scapes, characters, incidents, as does also 
more than one sea voyage. The journey 
to the country of the Makaranga, the 
preaching of the Gospel there, and the 
tragedy at the end, though they are the 
most important, form by no means the 
only vivid and highly elaborated parts of 
the story. 

The little book runs but to something 
over 200 pages of ample print. The 
writing is brief and serried; the events 
not merely tersely related, but also tersely 
imagined. The method adopted is—in- 
evitably—that of the chronicler, with a 
touch here and there which reminds one 
oddly of Charles Kingsley; the appeal— 
inevitably, too—is almost entirely visual. 
An admirable skill is shown in keeping 
even the depth to which the working goes, 
and some prudence in throwing the 
principal native characters into the shade. 
A word, too, must be said of the care with 
which the historical material has been 
selected and drawn together, and of the 
abundance of detail, whether invented or 
inwrought. 

The faults of the book are those which 
easily crop up in painstaking reconstruc- 
tions of the past, especially where the 
scene is crowded. Well differentiated 
though they are, the characters appear, 
most of the time, insufficiently alive ; 
while throughout many pages “ atmo- 
sphere ” is lacking, despite the wealth of 
images they convey to the eye. 

We would hazard in Mr. Cripps’s case 
two suggestions which we should not dare 
to breathe in the hearing of ninety-nine 
writers out of a hundred, and we trust 
that he will take them—as, indeed, they 
are intended—as a compliment. The 
first is, that he should take somewhat less 
pains; the second, that he should here 
and there put in a little padding. Per- 
haps the two might be summed up in one: 
he should let himself go a little more. 
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The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet. By 
Burton E. Stevenson. (Eveleigh Nash, 
6s.) 

THE cult of mysterious crime and detective 

ingenuity has had so many followers of 

recent years that it is not easy to invent 
new thrills, or to deceive the experienced 
reader throughout the story. Mr. Steven- 
son writes well, and his criminal has dash 
and insolent daring; but his murdering 
cabinet gives up its secret to the thoughtful 
reader too soon, while the professional 
jealousy and stupidity of the official 
detectives are too conventional to amuse 
us. The book may serve for an idle hour ; 
but it is not near the standard set by 
M. Leblanc. 





The House of the Misty Star. By the 
Author of *‘ The Lady of the Decoration.’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

WE must suppose that this story is, in a 

measure, autobiographical, and that thirty 

years in a foreign land would render one 
uncertain of one’s mother-tongue, when 
we read such a sentence as this :—‘‘ The 
after-dinner coffee was not necessary to 
make, somewhere near my heart, little 

thrills jump up and down like corn in a 

popper.” ; 

The story is attractive, and concerns 
the daughter of an American artist and a 
Japanese mother who goes to live in the 
house of her maternal grandfather. <A 
battle of wills is inevitable, and the author 
presents in an incisive way the old problem 
of the attempt to amalgamate East and 
West ; but she offers no solution or com- 
promise, and the girl leaves her Japanese 
home to marry an American. The prob- 
able clash of temperament between the 
half-Eastern girl and her wholly Western 
lover is ignored. 

The story gives scope for a good deal of 
sentimentality and intimate studies of 
Japanese life. 


The Auction Mart. By Sydney Tre- 

mayne. (John Lane, 6s.) 
TuHosE who pride themselves on being 
among the sophisticated will, no doubt, 
find much that is trite in the author’s 
pages. She, however, delivers herself of 
her psychical discoveries with so ingenuous 
an air that we enjoy the recital of them. 
A man who has expected women to do 
his bidding, out of mere adoration for his 
distinguished air and pleasing manner, 
has suffered disillusion, and seeks to put 
all the blame on the universal callousness 
of women. He discovers a baby girl of his 
in the most sordid surroundings, and de- 
cides to amuse himself by training her to 
achieve the only sort of success he deems 
women capable of—selfish satisfaction of 
shallow desires. The reader is introduced 
to this girl at the age of 17. She has 
been brought up by her father in ignorance 
of social responsibility, but does not lack 
sympathy with her fellows. Deprived 
by her father of the knowledge of evil, 
she unwittingly causes a good deal of 
trouble to others and herself before she 
finds happiness in marriage. 

The story is well told, and has plenty of 
good characterization. It has two defects, 





which, however, are less insistent than 
they often are: it would have been im- 
proved by shortening—quality is sacrificed 
somewhat to quantity—and the long arm 
of coincidence is stretched almost to dis- 
location. We believe that the author 
is young in writing, and we hope that she 
will watch these points, for there are 
indications that she follows the trend of 
the more original thought of to-day, and 
to any such writer the times we live in 
offer a good field for fiction. 


The Devil in a Nunnery. By Francis 
Oscar Mann. (Constable & Co., 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tus is a collection of ten short tales 
relating to the common folk of the Middle 
Ages, not all of equal merit, but all dis- 
playing a vigour not usual in inventions 
of the kind. The somewhat cheap 
title does the book injustice, nor should 
the reader be put off by the story to 
which it properly belongs, which, half 
pathetic and half comic, barely redeems 
its own intrinsic cheapness through the 
cleverness of the workmanship. 

One of the most interesting things about 
the book is the writer’s insight into 
medieval humour. In the choice of 
incident and detail wherewith to _illus- 
trate this we cannot think he is always 
happy; but the intimate quality of it 
he has captured with extraordinary skill. 
His jests all have to do with the Church, 
and not a little of his success arises from 
his having kept true to the medieval 
implications of his devices. He does not 
hint, in the background, at a general 
piteousness and futility—the mistake made 
by most writers of such tales who take 
the ironic point of view ; but simply and 
boldly touches in the Catholic scheme of 
things, as being so robust and certain 
that a few jokes, even bitter ones, will 
do it no harm. 

The grim or pathetic tales, less striking 
as feats of imagination, are more various 
in texture. ‘The Crusader ’—the story 
of a countryman who takes the Cross, and 
returns to find his home burnt down and 
his wife and children slain—lets in some- 
what of the view a modern man would 
take of the tragedy. ‘ Meg of Four Lane 
Ends,’ though it is an attempt at some- 
thing beyond the range of mere literary 
inventiveness, is attractive by reason of 
the mingling in its workmanship of 
ruggedness with a careful delicacy. ‘ How 
Peter heard the Cock Crow’ may also 
be mentioned as one of the best sus- 
tained and the most evenly wrought of 
these pieces. 

The writer evidently possesses not a 
little of the equipment requisite for giving 
a criticism of life, and in particular of its 
ironies, in the form of pictures from the 
Middle Ages. We hope we may hear of 
his being engaged on a more massive work 
of the kind, which, more erudite, perhaps, 
and more carefully localized than these 
sketches, will show equally with them a 
quick feeling for the essential, and the 
freshness which comes of good luck as well 
as of good daring. 





The Dream Friend. By V. Goldie. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

AFTER a prelude which, like the title, 
suggests the fantastic atmosphere of Du 
Maurier’s ‘Ibbetson,’ we find ourselves 
plunged into the skilful and rather re- 
pellent realism more usually associated 
with the author of ‘ Nigel Thomson.’ 
We have a powerful study of a degenerate 
who combines drug-taking with other 
objectionable tendencies, the tragedy 
being relieved by some clever satire on 
the manners and customs affected by 
professional musicians and their families. 
The action culminates in a catastrophe 
involving cthical issues of the gravest 
order, though treated, as it seems to us, in 
an extraordinarily light fashion by the 
persons chiefly concerned. 


Patricia. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
(Putnam’s Sons, 6s.) 

Patricia was the daughter of an impe- 
cunious man of letters. After his death 
she lived with an uncle in a country 
rectory, and to make money published 
the indiscreet correspondence which 
passed between her father and a famous 
politician during a very delicate inter- 
national situation. The contrast between 
the dilettante author and the inhabitants 
of the country parish is well shown, 
and the characterization is clear, if a 
little crude. The book is saved from 
priggishness by the spontaneous vivacity 
of its dialogue. 


The Millionaire. By Michael Artzibashef. 
Translated by Percy Pinkerton, with 
Introduction by the Author. (Martin 
Secker, 6s.) 

THE publication of a second volume by 

Artsibashev will not be hailed with 

enthusiasm by those who desire to see the 

English reading public acquainted with 

the best of Russian literature. It is, 

indeed, regrettable that the works of such 
distinguished living authors as Korolenko, 

Kuprin, and Sologub should be virtually 

unknown in this country, while a four- 

volume edition of Artsibashev’s stories 
finds a publisher. The author, it is 
true, has a great reputation not only in 

Russia, but also in France and Germany. 

But his success is the succés de scandale. 

The translation, however, conveys but an 

imperfect idea of the nastiness of the book, 

which has been bowdlerized without mercy. 

There are three stories in the volume. 

‘The Millionaire’ (‘ Millions’ in the 

original) has been merely toned down ; 

‘Nina’ (‘The Horror’ in the original) 

is virtually unaltered; ‘Ivan Lande,” 

however, which has a peculiar interest on 
account of Artsibashev’s statement that. 
this brought him “what is known as fame,” 
has been dealt with so severely that it is 
actually misrepresented. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
version, which omits one complete chapter 
and several passages, describes the moral 
sufferings of a Tolstoyan youth; but the 
translator's omission of the essential 
features of his environment makes the 
sufferings of the hero seem greatly ex- 


aggerated and unreal. 
9 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—_—_oe-—— 
THEOLOGY. 


Broomhall (Marshall), THe JUBILEE STORY OF 
. THE CHINA INLAND MISSION, 3/6 net. 
China Inland Mission 
The book opens with an account of early 
missions to China and Hudson Taylor’s experi- 
ences, and then comes a narrative of the history 
of the China Inland Mission from 1865. The 
Rev. J. W. Stevenson, who has been a member 
of the Mission during the whole of that period, 
contributes a Foreword. There are portraits 
and photographs. 
POETRY. 


Blakemore (Trevor), THE FLAGSHIP, AND OTHER 
Poems, 4 /6 net. Erskine Macdonald 
The first few pieces in the volume have been 
inspired by the war. The remainder include 
‘ Warside Sunpattens,” ‘ Three Confessions,’ and 
‘ A Triptych of Life.’ 
McLeod (Irene Rutherford), Soncs TO SAVE A 
Sout, 2/6 net. Chatto & Windus 
Some of the verses are reprinted from T'he 
Nalion, The Smart Set, Votes for Women,and The 
New Weekly. 
Southwold (Stephen), THE Common Day, 3 /6 net: 
Allen & Unwin 
These verses are arranged under the 
divisions ‘ Morning,’ ‘ Noon,’ and ‘ Night,’ and 
include several studies of childhood. 
Wallis (J. H.), BritisH WAR Poems, 6d. net. 
Harrison & Sons 
Includes pieces on ‘ Kitchener,’ ‘ Britain to 
Belgium,’ ‘ Forcing the Dardanelles,’ ‘ Roses and 
Fleurs de Lys,’ and ‘ The Last Campaign.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Reader’s Index, May AND JUNE. ld. 

Croydon Public Libraries 
Offers an annotated and classified list of 
recent additions to the Libraries. 

Russell Sage Foundation Library : BULLETIN No. 10, 
Books or 1914. 

New York, 130, East Twenty-Second Street 
A selected list of books on social subjects 
published during 1914. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Redgrove (H. Stanley), THE Macic oF EXPERI- 
ENCE: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 2/6 net. Dent 

The work is divided into three parts, entitled 

‘Idealism,’ ‘ Mysticism,’ and ‘The Nature and 

Criteria of Truth,’ and includes an Introduction 

by Sir W. F. Barrett. 

Wadia (Ardaser Sorabjee N.), FATE AND FREE 
Wi11, 2 /6 net. Dent 

Mr. Wadia traces thought on the subject 
from the literature of the ancient world tu our own 
period, and cluses with a chapter ‘Why I Believe 
in Fate.’ 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Pitt (William), the Younger, Tue War SPEECHES 
OF, selected by R. Coupland, 2 /6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A selection from Pitt’s Parliamentary 

speeches, covering the years 1783 to 1806, edited 
with an Introduction and Index. 

Smith (Robinson), THe Lire oF CERVANTES; 
2/6 net. Routledge 

A short biography, including an appreciation 
of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

Walker (Thomas James), THE Depot FoR Pri- 
SONERS OF WAR AT NORMAN Cross, HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE, 1796 To 1816, 10/6 net. Constable 

A second edition with a new Appendix. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Homeland Pocket Books: WaAYFARINGS ROUND 
LoNnvDON, by Pathfinder, 2 /6 net. Warne 
Descriptions of country walks, across fields 
and through woods, illustrated with maps and 
photographs. The articles are reproduced from 
The Evening News. 
Meakin (Annette M. B.), Iv Russ1AN TURKESTAN, 
A GARDEN OF ASIA AND ITs PEOPLE, 3/6 net. 
Allen & Unwin 
A popular edition. 
Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World, with 
War Supplement, 2 /6 net. Philip & Son 
An eleventh edition. Statistical notes ac- 
avery each map, and a full Index is given at 
e end. 


Salmon (Percy R.), THE WONDERLAND oF EGYPT: 
2/6. R.T.S. 
The author gives a sketch of the history of 


the country, and describes its sights. There are 
numerous illustrations. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


George (W. L.), ANATOLE FRANCE, 1 / net. ren 
isbe 
_ A monograph in the “ Writers of the Day” 
series. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Diplomatic History of the War, edited by M. P. 
rice, 7/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
A second edition, containing some new 
matter. 

Edgeworth (F. Y.), ON THE RELATIONS OF POLITI- 
CAL Economy To WAR, a Lecture, 1/ net. 

Milford 

The writer considers ‘‘ not the art of political 

economy as rendering the means of waging war 

more effective—but the science of economics as 

rendering the ends fur which war is waged less 
desirable.” 

George (Samuel), WoMAN’s WORLD-WIDE WoRK 
WITH WAR; OR, PREPARING FOR THE GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 7d. net. 

Power-Book Co. 

The author holds that a permanent peace can 

only be ensured by women of every nationality 
working together for that end. 

Hébert (Maxime), THe GERMAN DANGER: Do You 
REALIZE Ir? Can You SHoor STRAIGHT ? 1/ 

Letchworth, Garden City Press 

This little book on the necessity of every 
man’s being an accurate shot has been translated 
by Mr. J. S. Rathbone. It is also issued in 

French for Belgian and French visitors to England. 


Irish Nuns at Ypres, an Episode of the War, by 
D. M. C., O.S.B. (Member of the Community), 
edited by R. Barry O’Brien, 2 /6 net. 

Smith & Elder 

An account of the experiences of this small 

community of Irish nuns at Ypres. The Prioress 

contributes a Note, and Mr. John Redmond 
writes the Introduction. 

Owen (Major-General Charles H.), EURoPpE’s MAD 
Doa, 6d. net. P. S. King 

The author reviews some of the chief aspects 
of the war. 

Pearce (Charles E.), WAR Up To DATE, a Vade- 
Mecum of Modern Methods of Warfare, together 
with a Naval and Military Dictionary, 1/ net. 

Stanley Paul 
Contains information on naval and military 
matters. 


Russell (Rt. Hon. George W. E.), THE Spirit oF 
ENGLAND, 5/ net. Smith & Elder 
Consists of articles originally published in 
The Daily News under the title ‘ England in 

War-Time,’ now revised and expanded. 

Sixty American Opinions on the War, 1 / net. 

Fisher Unwin 

The object of the book is to show how many 
friends the Allies have in America; the selection 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. It includes 

‘A Chant of Love for England,’ by Miss Helen 

Gray Cone ; and extracts from articles and speeches 

by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Henry James, Mr. W. D. 

Howells, and others. 

Smith (Thomas F. A.), Tae Sout or GERMANY, 
a_ Twelve Years’ Study of the People from 
Within, 1902-14, 6/ net. 

Hutchinson 
The author, who recently held the position 
of English Lecturer in the University of Eriangen, 

describes from his own recollections and im- 

pressions the spirit of modern Germany. 


Usher (Roland G.), PAN-AMERICANISM: a Forecast 
of the Inevitable Clash between the United 
States and Europe’s Victor, 8 /6 net. 

Constable 

The author deals with the past history and 
diplomacy of America, and the present condition 
of the United States and Latin America, “ with 

especial attention to Pan-Americanism as a 

possible solution of American problems.” 

Weston (Agnes E.), WHAT ARE THE WiLp WAVES 
SAYING Portsmouth, Royal Sailors’ Rest 

A booklet giving an account of the work 
begun by Miss,Weston and Miss Wintz in 1876, and 
carried on in the three Sailors’ Rests at Devonport, 

Portsmouth, and Keyham. 

Weston (Jessie L.), GERMANY’s LITERARY DEBT 
TO FRANCE, 3d. Nutt 

The author thinks that German research has 
been over-valued in England, and endeavours to 
show how much German literature and culture 
owe to France. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Apulei Apologia sive Pro se de Magia Liber, edited 
by H. E. Butler and A. S. Owen, 7 /6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Contains an Introduction and critical com- 
mentary. 





EDUCATION. 


Jenkins (Alfred H.), EpUCATIONAL HANDWORK,OR 
MANUAL TRAINING, 2 /6 
University Tutorial Press 
The writer sets forth a school course of 
instruction dealing with various forms of hand- 
work, and giving special attention to paper and 
cardboard modelling and woodwork. 
Rippmann (Walter), THE Earty TEACHING OF 
FRENCH, 1 /6 net. Dent 
A teacher’s handbook to ‘First Steps in 
French,’ containing a commentary on each lesson. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Bacon, Essays, edited by A. F. Watt and A. J. F. 
Collins, 2/ University Tutorial Press 
The Essays are’supplied with an Introduction, 
containing an account of Bacon’s life and philo- 
sophy and a discussion on his style; notes, and 
an Appendix. 
Balzac (H. de), La RECHERCHE DE L’ABSOLU, 
edited by Charles E. Young, 3/ net. Milford 
Edited with an Introduction and a few notes 
for the use of American students. 


Bernon (A.), INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR (ENG- 
LISH AND FRENCH); OR, THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
TAKEN IN AT A GLANCE, 8d. Hachette 

An introduction to grammar for young 
children, written in tabular form in French and 

English. 

Calvert (C. V.), AVENTURES ET MERVEILLES: @ 
Simple French Reader for Junior Forms, 2 /6 

Heinemann 

Contains short tales, drawn from folk-lore, 

suitable for young pupils. Questionnaire, exer- 
cises, and a Vocabulary are given at the end. 


Carey (W. Maclean), A First GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BritTisxH Isr.zs, 1/6 Macmillan 
In the “ First Books of Science Series.”” Each 
chapter closes with recapitulatory questions, and 
the book is illustrated with maps, photographs, and 
diagrams. 

Cavers (F.), JcNIoR Botany, 2 /6 

University Tutorial Press 
The book is based upon the syllabuses of the 

Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations 

in Botany. 

Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, the Latin Text, 
edited by H. W. Garrod and R. B. Mowat, 
2/6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The text has been prepared to meet the needs 
of students for the Previous Examination in 

Modern History at Oxford, and is edited with an 

Introduction and notes. 


Heffer’s Phonetic Series : Short English Poems for 
Repetition, selected by C. M. Rice, 1/3 

Cambridge, Heffer 

Phonetic transcriptions of over seventy 

poems for use in schools. The orthographic text 
is printed in the second part of the book. 

Lay (Ed. J. S.), THE Pupits’ CLAss-BooK OF 

ENGLISH History, Book II., 6d. Macmillan 

This book deals with the Tudor Period, and 

is intended to be “‘ studied by the children them- 

selves without a great amount of preliminary 

explanation.” 


Rippmann (Walter), First STEPs IN FRENCH, 
2/ net. : Dent 
A textbook for beginners in French. The 
lessons are graded, and are on the lines of the 
Direct Method. The book is illustrated. 
Tacitus, THE ANNALS, Book IV., edited by G. M. 
Edwards, 3 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Edited with an historical and critical Intro- 
duction, notes, and Indexes. 


Taylor (Rev. Hedley V.), Conspectvs ; or, LATIN 

AT SicuT, 2/6 Macmillan 

This book is “ intended to serve as a method 

of sight translation,’’ and contains sentences and 

passages of graded difficulty, supplemented with a 
list of synonyms comprising about 700 words. 


FICTION. 


Bottome (Phyllis), THe CAprive, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A story of Bohemian life. 
Cup (The) of War, by the Author of ‘ Especially ’ 
and ‘ Wayside Lamps,’ 1/ net. Longmans 
A little story of a man who died before he 
reached the Front. 
Gerard (Dorothea), THE INEVITABLE MARRIAGE, 
d. net. Long 
A cheap edition. 
Hume (Fergus), THE CroisoN CRYPTOGRAM, 6d. 


Long 
A popular edition. 
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Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), THE STOLEN MAN, 6/ 
Everett 

The story of a girl whose fiancé elopes 
with her younger sister, and the retribution that 


ensues. The plot is laid in Bristol. 
Lincoin (Joseph C.), Kent KNowWLeEs, “ Qua- 
HAUG,” 6 Appleton 


* Quahaug,”’ Yankee for a clam, is the nick- 
name given to the hero by the villagers among 
whom he lives. The story concerns his courtship 
of a young girl, a distant relative, who has been 
brought up in England. 


Pendered (Mary L.), PLAIN JIL1, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A tale of how “ Plain Jill,” the fatherless 
daughter of a country clergyman, became a 
countess; and her younger sister the wife of a 
wealthy American. It also includes the aevevaty 
of hidden treasure. 


“‘ Rita ’? (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), THE INK- 
SLINGER, 6/ Stanley Paul 
See p. 464. 


Solomon (Jessica), IsABEL M‘DONALD, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
A tale of the conflicting characters of a 
professor’s daughter and her aunt and uncle, the 
girl being of the modern order of things and her 
relatives of the ancient. 
Story (The) of a Woman’s Heart, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An anonymous love-tale, written in the first 
person, opening on the heroine’s wedding-day. 
Tchekov (Anton), THE STEPPE, AND OTHER 
STORIES, translated by Adeline Lister Kaye, 6 / 
Heinemann 
A collection of nine short stories. 


‘Yorke (Curtis), ALIX OF THE GLEN, 6d. 
A popular edition. 


Long 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Classical Review, May, 1/ net. John Murray 

Apart from a paper on *Clenard as an Educa- 
tional Pioneer’ and another on ‘ The Water Gods 
and ®neas in the Twentieth and Twenty-First 
Books of the Iliad,’ this number is mainly occupied 
with textual notes. The reviews include a 


notice of Mr. A. B. Cook’s ‘ Zeus,’ by Mr. A. W. 
Pickard -Cambridge. 
International Journal of Ethics, April, 2 /6 net. 


Allen “& Unwin 

Features of this issue are ‘ Patriotism and 

Humanity,’ by Mr. F. Melian Stawell: ‘ The 

Woman Movement and the Larger Social Situa- 

tion,’ by Miss Jessie Taft; and ‘ Permanent 

Elements in the Hebrew Law,’ by Mr. E. Chauncey 
Baldwin. 


Socialist Review, May, 6d. net. 
Independent Labour Party 
‘The Initiative in Disarmament,’ by Mr. 
S. V. Bracher; ‘ A Quaker on the War,’ by Mr. 
Edward Grubb; and ‘The Worker in Current 
Literature,’ by Mr. S. H. Halford, are articles 
in this number. 


JUVENILE. 


Green (Mrs. Frederic), THE Story OF THE HEBREW 

PATRIARCHS, 1 /6 net. Methuen 

An interpretation of the Book of Genesis 
along the lines of modern criticism. 


St. George’s Magazine for Boys and Girls, May, 1d. 

Horace Marshall 

Includes an illustrated article by Mr. Donald 

McLeish, entitled ‘More Glimpses of Alpine Life’ ; 

an account of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s boyhood ; 

and ‘ Third Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. Told 
in Rhyme,’ by Martin Merrythought. 


GENERAL. 


Ahmad (Sheikh Habeeb), THE MysTERY OF THE 
GREAT NAME a THE DESTINY OF THE BRITISH 
FuiaG, 1 /2 net Power-Book Co. 

Dr. Henry Chellen in his Foreword likens this 
work to “ a treatise in celestial mathematics ”’ or 

a ‘spiritual Algebra.” 


Independent Labour Party, Report OF THE 
NORWICH CONFERENCE, APRIL, 1915, 3d. 
St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Includes the reports of the National Ad- 
ministrative Council and the Directors of the 
National Labour Press. 


Karadja (M.), THE SECRETS OF SOME BIBLE 
LEGENDS, Esoteric Studies, 1 / net. 
Power-Book Co. 
Three Old Testament stories are treated :—~ 
‘The Tower of Babel,’ ‘ Balaam’s Ass,’ and 
* Jacob’s Ladder.’ 





Karadja (M.), THE SECRETS OF THE Gops, a Study 
of the Inncr Meaning of the Hellenic Myths, 
1/ net. Power-Book Co. 

The writer’s purpose is ‘‘ to expound the 
innermost meaning of a few classical fables.” 

Among others, she treats of the stories of the 

Argonauts, Pandora, Sisyphus, and Iphigenia. 

Lucas (E. V.), IN GENTLEST GERMANY, 9 Hun 
Svedend, translated from the Svengalese, 1 / net. 


‘Lane 
See p. 463. 


Schopenhauer (Arthur), RELIGION, A DIALOGUE: 
AND OTHER Essays, *selected and translated by 
T. Bailey Saunders, 2 /6 Allen & Unwin 

A sixth edition. 

Schopenhauer (Arthur), THE Art oF LITERATURE: 
a Series of Essays, selected and translate d with 
a Preface by T. Bailey Saunders, 2 /6 

Allen & Unwin 
A seventh edition. See notice in The 

Athenaum, June 20, 1891, p. 795. 

Sumichrast (Frederick C, de), AMERICANS AND THE 
Brirons, 7/6 net. Duckworth 

A study of the institutions and characteristics 
of the two nations and their social and other 
relations. 

Trine (Ralph Waldo), CHARACTER - BUILDING 
THouGHtr Power, 7d. net. Power-Book Co. 

A little book on man’s power of forming 
habits and controlling his thoughts. 

—_ > (Ralph Waldo), In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE, 

Power-Book Co. 
edition. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Clayton (Rev. H. J.), WHat ts Convoc ers ? 

2d. net. S C.K. 

An account of the origin and Pe of 
Convocation. 


Freeman (late Prof. E. A.), THE MORALITY OF 
FIEtD Sports, 2d. Animals’ Friend Society 
This essay originally appeared in the form 

of articles in T'he Fortnightly Review. 


National Food Reform ae. 

Patriots, Second Series, No. 13, 3d. 

178, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster 

Contains short articles on ‘The Use and 

Abuse of Vegetables,’ ‘The Place of Fruit in 

the Dict,’ ‘Sweets to the Sweet,’ ‘ The Staff of 
Life,’ and ‘ Why a Pure Food Act is Needed.’ 


SCIENCE, 


(Hermann), SyMRBIOGENESIS: the 
Universal Law of Progressive Evolution, 
10/6 net. Knapp & Drewett 

The author presents an aniplification of the 
thesis he expounded in his ‘ Evolution by Co- 

operation ’ (1913). 

Roosevelt (Theodore) and Heller (Edmund), Lire 
HISTORIES OF AFRICAN GAME ANIMALS, 2 vols., 
42 / net. John Murray 

A comprehensive study of numerous species 
of African big-game mammals, illustrated with 

photographs and drawings by Mr. Philip R. 

Goodwin, and faunal maps. 

Todd (John A.), THE Wor.Lb’s CoTTun CRops: 
10/ net. Black 

The writer’s main object is ‘to give, as 
briefly and comprehensively as possible, an 
account of the sources of supply of raw cotton, 
in a form sufficiently non-technical to be under- 
stood alike by the average grower and consumer,”’ 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Phythian-Adams (W. J.), MirHRAIsM, 1 / pet 
‘onstable 

A study of the origin ‘of Mithraismn and 
an inquiry from and through what lands it 
made its way to the frontiers of the Roman 

Empire. 


1/2 
A popular 


Facts for 


Reinheimer 


FINE ARTS. 


Dreams (Lydia), THE AWAKENING. 

W. H. Lambert 
An allegorical picture representing the Kaiser 
amid the ruin caused by his army. 

Egyptian Archeology, JOURNAL, APRIL, 6/ net 

Egypt Exploration Fund 
This number contains hitherto unpublished 

* Letters of Champollion le Jeune and of Seyffarth 

to Sir William Gell,’ with a Preface by Mr. H. R. 

Hall. Other items are ‘ Alexander in Egypt, 

and Some Consequences,’ by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 

and ‘The Nature and Development of the 

Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing,’ by Dr. Alan H. 

Gardiner. 

Quotation and Picture Series, edited by J. B. 
Reynolds: THe EnGiisH LAKE DISTRICT; 
ScoTLAND; LONDON, 1/ net each. Black 

Each volume contains sixteen coloured plates, 
with descriptive passages on thescene or building, 
taken from the works of well-known writers. 





a eae 
music. i4 
wen.(Frederic H:), Music as Sue 1s Wrote, 
nd Mills & Boon 
Ga teibea Fis A Glossary of Musical 
Terms, verq-muehupste-date 
Eclipse Series of Artistic Albums : : Tschaikowsky, 
SONG OF SADNEss, SONG WITHOUT Worps, IN 
JUNE, WALTZ IN A Fiat; Rubinstein, Ro- 
MANCE IN E FLAT, VALSE CAPRICE, BARCAROLLE 
IN E MINOR; Merkel, FRUHLINGSLIED, WIEGEN- 
LIED, Im GRUNEN Hain, Im WUNDERSCHONEN 
Monat Mar; Henselt, Repos p’AMoUR, SI 


OISEAU J’ETAIS, CHANSON DE  PRINTEMPS, 
ToccaTINA; Heller, TARANTELLA IN A FLAT, 
WANDERSTUNDEN, THE WAVE, THE WIND, 


THE MERMAID, Feu FoLiter, AU PRINTEMPS 


(1/ net each); Grieg, Twenty FAvouRriITs 
PIECES; POETICAL TONE PICTURES, LYRICAL 
PrEcEs, NORWEGIAN BRIDAL PROCESSION, 


PEER GYNT, SOLVEIG’S SoNnG (2 / net). 
Lengnick 
Newbolt (Francis), THe Kina’s Hicguway, Words 
by Henry Newbolt, 3d. Poetry Bookshop 
DRAMA. 


Ferguson (J. A.), CAMPBELL OF Ki~mHor, a Play 
in One Act, 6d. net. Gowans & Gray 


This play was produced by the Scottish 
Repertory Theatre Company at the Royalty 
Theatre, Glasgow, in March last year. 


Six Plays by Contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
edited by C. B. Wheeler, ‘‘ World’s Classics,’ 
1/ net. Milford 

The book contains ‘The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day,’ ‘The White Devil,’ ‘The Knight of the 

Burning Pestle,’ ‘ Philaster,’ ‘The Duchess of 

Malfi,’ and ‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 


FOREIGN. 


Daudet (Léon), Hors pu JovuG ALLEMAND: 
MESURES D’APRES-GUERRF, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale 
In this volume, which is a sequel to ‘ Avant- 
guerre ’ (1913), M. Daudet reviews Germany’s 
incursions upon France in literature, commerce, 
economics, science, &e. ., from 1885 to 1910. The 
study ‘‘se propose d’établir, dés maintenant, les 
grandes lignes d’une réaction nationale contre 
l’influence et l’action allemandes.”’ 
Dugage | eens Roulleaux), LETTRES DU MAROC, 
ofr. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
ae sketches of life in Morocco, 
illustrated by M. E. Stoeckel. 
Finot (Jean), CIvILISES CONTRE ALLEMANDS (La 
Grande Croisade), 3fr. 50. Paris, Flammarion 
The author typifies the war as a strugyle 


between good and evil, and discusses the cha- 
racteristics of each nation engaged, and the 
benefits which may accrue to England. 


Macecas (Léon), Les CrUcAUTES ALLEMANDES, 
REQUISITOIRE D’UN NEUTRE, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale 

The author, who is a Doctor of Law, the 

University of Athens, testifies to the cruelties 

practised by the German and Austrian armies 

in Belgium, France, Serbia, and Poland. M. 
Paul Girard contributes the Preface. 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
CARLYLE AND BROWNING. 
The Rectory, cna Dunham, Swaffham, 
ay 14, 1916. 

In the newly a. correspondence 
between Carlyle and Browning (The Cornhill 
Magazine, May), the latter writes to the 
former :— 

‘‘__T heard you once allude to Jesuitism—to an 
intention you had of writing about it: and when 
I look over the extracts from books on that and 
similar subjects, as I find them in newspapers 
here, I ejaculate (like I don’t know what virtuoso, 
in some great gallery of pretentious painting), 
‘ Raphael, ubi es ? (Letter I.) 

What is the origin of this anecdote ? Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle, while explaining some 
sllusions in the letters, leaves this un- 
annotated. 

The nearest I can come to it, by the 
friendly help of a lady, is this extract from 
the late Miss Edith Sichel’s ‘The Renais- 
sance ° (pp. 151-2) :— 

‘ He [Pietro Aretino] was essentially an artist. 
After watching a sunset over Venice—‘ I,’ he 
wrote to Titian, ‘who know that your pencil is 
the spirit of her inmost soul, cried aloud, “‘ Oh, 
Titian, where are you now ? tos 


A. C. 





MANSTON. 
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FOREIGN REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES: 
—o— 
FRENCH. 


Revue Historique, Mars—Avril, 1915. 
Félix Alcan.) 


Tue publication of the recent numbers of 
this scholarly review is not only a remarkable 
performance in view of the obstacles and 
distractions presented by the war, bu 
also a matter of congratulation to those still 
engaged in historical investigations. It 
is true that since the dawn of European 
strife the contents of the Review have 
shrunk apace, but herein they merely reflect 
the natural shortage of the historical out- 
put, other than that concerned with the 
war itself. 

In the last number of this Review there 
was an interesting notice of this aspect of 
the historian’s craft. In the present issve 
there is also a notice of the ‘Studies and 
Documents dealing with the War.’ In this 
connexion, too, mention is again made of 
M. Charles Bémont’s researches on the 
*‘ diplomatique ”’ of the ‘“ Scrap of Paper,” 
in the last number of the Review. This 
well-known scholar ascertained, on the 
highest authority, that the above words 
formed part of a conversation in Erglish 
which took place between the German Chan- 
cellor and the British ambassador at Berlin, 
The point is small, but it illustrates 
the scientific method of historical study 
which alone is capable of producing con- 
vincing results. Doubtless this tamous 
phrase, which, as Prof. Pfister says in the 
present number, will be repeated by his- 
torians in the distant future, would before 
long have been challenged on _ linguistic 
grounds. Now its authenticity is positively 
established. 

The original articles in this number of the 
Review are, as usual, of high quality, and the 
notices of current historical literature are of 
real value. There is also an exhaustive 
index to the contents of the last volume of 
the Review for the year 1914. 


(Paris, 


SLAVONICA. 


La Revue de Pologne, Nos. 3-4, Ist and 15th 
of April, 1915. 
La Nation Tchéque, No.1, Ist of May, 1915. 


Some interes‘ing historical documents are 
to be found in Nos. 3 and 4 (April Ist- 
15th) of La Revue de Pologne, the ap- 
pearance of which has already been 
noticed by The Atheneum. The first of 
these relate to the period before the war, to 
which belong the retrospect of declarations 
and manifestos of the Kings of Prussia 
(1764-1815) to the Polish States, given in 
the article bearing the appropriate title of 
‘Some Other Scraps of Paper,’ and the 
speech of the Polish Deputy, Korfanty, 
on April 23rd, 1913, before the Prussian Land- 
tag in reply to the accusations of the German 
Conservative Deputy, Von Kardorff, and 
denouncing in an historical exposé all the 
** benefits” that Prussia has bestowed on 
Poland. The speech is long, for the ‘‘ bene- 
fits *’ were numerous, but it is instructive 
by reason of its accuracy and its choice of 
irrefutable facts To the same group belong 
the extracts from ‘ Bismarcks Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen.’ 

The continued publication of documents 
which have made their appearance since 
the beginning of the war forms a sort of 
logical complement to the preceding group. 
Even those blasés on the subject of German 
atrocities will be revolted on reading the 





proclamations and threats, methodically 
carried into execution, by the German 
generals during the first stages of the 
invasion of Poland. 

Not less impressive is the article relating 
to the present economic state of the country 
occupied by the Germans. It contains an 
account of the losses of Poland, based 
on accurate statistics. The population are 
living on roots growing wild in the forest 
and on the bark of trees, and ectually 
dying of hunger in the once fertile fields. A 
characteristic detail is given on the authority 
of the Archbishop of Posen, Mgr. Likowski. 
The inhabitants of that region collected 
subscriptions for their brothers ruined 
by the German invasion in the Kingdom of 
Poland (Russian Poland). The result of 
these subscriptions was entrusted to respon- 
sible persons, selected in advance; the 
Prussian authorities have lately confiscated 
the money collected for those whom they 
consider already as their own subjects, and 
are rigorously prosecuting and punishing 
the collectors of the fund. 


The Czechs, whose country has not yet 
been stricken by the scourge of war, not 
desiring to be taken unawares, are organiz- 
ing and preparing themselves, as far as the 
Austrian military restrictions will allow. 
Constrained, like the Poles, to let their youth 
fight for the cause of their enemies, and 
against their dreams of liberation, they are 
obliged to seek freedom of expression 
abroad. Their programme of independence, 
which to their minds is identical with the 
safeguarding of Europe against the criminal 
attacks of the Germans, is clearly explained 
in La Nation Tchéque, appearing in Paris, 
and edited by Prof. E. Denis of the 
Sorbonne. The first issue contains in 
addition much valuable and trustworthy 
information on the state of affairs in Austria, 
which, although emanating from the country 
directly interested, bears no colour of 
intentional misrepresentation. 


JAN HOLEWINSKI. 


SCANDINAVIAN, 


THE Edda, ably edited by Gerhard Gran and 
Francis Bull, which has now entered into its 
second year, bids fair to become not onlya 
leading Norwegian, but also a Scandinavian, 
literary quarterly. Among the list of con- 
tributors are a number of prominent 
authors and critics in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, and Iceland. 

The last number includes an article by 
Birger Nerman on the oldest form of the 
Baldur myth as mentioned in ‘ Beowulf,’ and 
some partly unpublished verses by Ibsen of 
1849. Rector H. Eitrem points out that 
Ibsen wrote them while he was in love with 
agirl at Grimstad. A Danish‘writer, J. K. 
Larsen, contributes an essay on the Pro- 
vencal poet Jacques Jasmin (1798-1864). 


The war is to the fore in the Copenhagen 
Gads Danske Magazin, which is somewhat 
on the lines of The World’s Work. The 
Kiel Canal and its forerunners, the war in 
the air, the treatment of the wounded, and 
studies of German character are some of 
the topics treated in the April and May 
numbers. 


In the Ugens Tilskner (Weekly Spectator), 
the only political and literary weekly in 
Denmark, the editor, Mr. Harald Nielsen, 
who introduced Mr. G. K. Chesterton to the 
Danish public, has after a few years suc- 
ceeded in winning a position for himself. 
Fearless criticism all round is the chief 
characteristic of this weekly. 





BRISTOL UNIVERSITY : 
MEETING OF CONVOCATION. 


A MEETING of Convocation was held on 
Thursday, the 13th inst. There was a good 
attendance of graduates. 

The Chairman reported the election of 
five representatives of Convocation on the 
University Court for the year 1914-15. He 
also reported that the Chancellor, at the 
instance of Convocation, had directed that 
a ballot be used in future elections of repre- 
sentatives of that body on the Court. 

It was then moved 

“That effect be given to Statutes Section 20, 
No. 10, which prescribes that minutes of Court be 
communicated to Convocation, and that the Chair- 
man of Convocation be reques to obtain and 
formally to communicate to Convocation all such 
minutes, including the appendices containing 
Council’s Reports to Court, from the date of the 
foundation of the University to the present year.” 


In support of this motion it was pointed out 
that the Court had failed to comply with the 
Statute which requires it to communicate its 
minutes to Convocation. The motion was 
seconded and carried, subject to verbaf 
emendations in the form of the resolution, 
The communication of the minutes of the 
Court to Convocation will serve a useful 
purpose in providing a means whereby the 
policy and administration of the University 
can be reviewed by those most deeply 
interested, namely, the body of graduates. 
It is to be hoped, moreover, that the careful 
and stringent exercise by Convocation of its 
right and obligation to review and express 
its opinions upon the decisions and enact- 
ments of the University Court will exercise 
a salutary influence upon the proceedings of 
Court. 
It was resolved 


** That the Chairman of Convocation be requested 
to communicate to Convocation all minutes of 
Council, including those from the date of the 
foundation of the University to the present year, 
by leaving them ina place accessible to members 
of Convocation who may apply for them.”’ 


The view was strongly expressed that 
Convocation should have at its disposition 
the fees paid by graduates upon registering 
as members of that body. These fees 
would supply a fund which would enable 
Convocation, at need, to obtain legal advice 
upon the construction of the Charter and 
Statutes. 


It was finally resolved 


** That Friday be the day of the week on which 
meetings of Convocation shall be in future 
convened.” 

The purpose of this resolution is to enable 
graduates living at a distance from Bristol 
to attend meetings of Convocation. 


Much dissatisfaction is felt at the anoma- 
lous circumstance that at the present time 
Convocation has not a single graduate of 
the University to represent it on the Court, 
a circumstance for which the unsatisfactory 
method of election hitherto in use may be 
responsible. In one instance, at least, com- 
plaint is made that a graduate member oi 
Convocation did not receive a voting paper 
in the recent election of representatives. 

We understand that an active Association 
of Graduates of the University has been 
formed, with a view to a proper representa- 
tion of their interests. 
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Literarp Gossip. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL has taken 
for the purpose of a temporary College 
two houses, Nos. 18 and 20, Belgrave 
Road, which are in a good position and 
near the University buildings. These houses 
are being renovated and decorated, and 
will be opened in good time for next term. 
When the arrangements are complete 
there will be accommodation for twenty- 
nine students, a refectory, a common room, 
quarters for a Warden, &c. 


A NEW edition of the ‘ Pro Patria’ of 
University College, London, is in course 
of preparation. Past and_ present 
students, or their relatives and friends 
on their behalf, are invited to send full 
particulars of the capacity in which they 
are serving the country at the present 
time. In the case of the Army, rank and 
regiment should be given ; in the case of 
the Navy, rank and ship. These par- 
ticulars should be addressed to the 
Publications Secretary, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 


Tue * War List’ published by The Cam- 
bridge Review, of Past and Present Mem- 
bers of the University on Service, is out 
this week in its fourth edition, and con- 
tains 8,882 names. 

The same review remarks this week that 
“the impending resignation of the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity by Dr. Swete will 
be regarded as a loss to Cambridge Theology, 
even by those who know how thoroughly he 
deserves a rest from his labours. Though 
his 80th birthday was in March last, he has 
shown no sign of failing in intellectual 
power.” 

On the Underground Railway just now 
two translations from the Greek are dis- 
played. The one, a call to arms, more 
eloquent than the stupidities exhibited 
last year, is made up from ‘ Pericles on 
the Athenians.’ We pointed out at the 
beginning of the war the pertinency of his 
famous Funeral Speech. 

The other passage heads an effective 
poster advertising rural delights, concerns 
man’s harmony with nature, and is 
apparently anonymous. The original can 
be found in the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, book iv. section 23. 


The Cornhill Magazine for June opens 
with a group of articles connected with 
the Waterloo Centenary: ‘ Waterloo,’ by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, with a note on the 
conduct of the Belgians; ‘The Iron 
Duke,’ a dialogue, by Mr. Walter Frith ; 
‘The Original Thomas Atkins,’ by Col. 
R. H. Mackenzie ; and ‘ Adeste Fideles : a 
Vision,’ by Col. G. F. MacMunn. Mr. 
€. G. Chenevix Trench contributes a 
short story, ‘ Whose Wheel the Pitcher 
Shaped’; Mr. Boyd Cable, a sketch from 
the advanced trenches; and Mr. E. 
Hilton Young, M.P., who is serving with 
the fleet, some verses entitled ‘A Wilt- 
shireman at Sea.’ 


Chambers’s Journal for June will include 
‘ Russia and the World’; ‘ Gun-Running 
in the Gulf,’ by Mr. Robert Machray ; 
‘ History for the Holidays,’ by Mr. F. G. 





Aflalo ; and ‘One of Napoleon’s Spies,’ 
by Capt. A. H. Atteridge. 


‘ REFLECTIONS OF A NoN-CoMBATANT,’ 
by Miss M. D. Petre, the editor of ‘ The 
Autobiography of Father Tyrrell,’ is 
announced by Messrs. Longmans as nearly 
ready. These ‘ Reflections’ are not set 
forth as an indictment of German politics 
and military methods, but as an indictment 
of the temper that lies behind such 
action, whether it is found amongst Ger- 
mans or others. 


Messrs. MacmiLuan will publish imme- 
diately a translation into English verse o 
‘The Paradise’ of Dante, by Dr. C. L. 
Shadwell, who has already given us in 
two volumes a similar version of ‘ The 
Purgatory.’ The book will contain an 
Introduction by Dr. J. W. Mackail. 


The same publishers are also about to 
issue a Life of the Canadian statesman 
Sir George Etienne Cartier, by Mr. John 
Boyd. The author has striven not merely 
to set forth the career of his subject, but 
also to give a history of the country during 
an eventful and progressive period. Some 
illustrations have been included. 


Mr. HEINEMANN in announcing a new 
edition of the novels of Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio is certainly dealing with a man of the 
moment. The well-known poet and novel- 
ist, who has been paying a tribute to 
martial France in the sonnet, is now using 
all his fire and vigour to urge his country- 
men to war. 


OnE of the leading supporters of the 
Allies in the United States is Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, formerly President of Harvard 
University. Particular interest there- 
fore attaches to his book, ‘The Road 
to Peace,’ which Messrs. Constable will 
shortly have ready. Dr. Eliot analyzes 
the recent competition in armaments ; 
enumerates thé various causes of future 
war, especially in the Orient ; and concludes 
with a definition of America’s duty in 
the present European crisis, urging that 
her sympathies must, from every point of 
view, be on the side of the Allies. 

But if America does intervene, the 
world may well ask how far she is in a 
position to back her protests by force. 
In ‘ Are We Ready ?’ Mr. H. D. Wheeler 
makes an inquiry into the military and 
naval resources of the United States, 
and, beginning with a description of an 
imaginary attack on New York, goes 
on to reveal the weakness of the American 
regular army and militia, and the con- 
dition of the navy. So far, personal 
aggrandizement has been allowed in the 
United States to override all other con- 
siderations, and the reign of “ graft” 
does not go easily with practical patriot- 
ism. 


THe seventh small volume of Mr. 
Murray’s ‘‘ Imperial Army Series,” which 
will be published at once, treats of 
‘Machine Gun Training.’ Capt. E. J. 
Solano, who has written it in co-operation 
with an Army officer who has fought with 
machine guns in Flanders, has himself 
now joined the Army. 





Sm A. Conan Doy.e’s latest story of 
Sherlock Holmes, entitled ‘The Valley of 
Fear,’ will be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder on June 3rd. It begins with a 
mysterious murder at a Sussex manor 
house, and this is linked up with the 
discovery and dispersal of a secret society 
of desperadoes which terrorizes a mining 
town in the United States. 


Pror. C. B. Tinker of Yale University 
has written a work which he describes as 
‘‘chapters on the inter-relations of literature 
and society in the age of Johnson.” It 
will bear the title of ‘The Salon and 
English Letters,’ and will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan on the 25th inst. 


The same firm will begin on the same 
date a series for young readers, ‘“‘ True 
Stories of Great Americans,” with a Life 
of Capt. John Smith, by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, and one of Robert Fulton, by 
Miss Alice C. Sutcliffe. 


Tue Reticious Tract Sociery’s list 
of forthcoming books includes ‘ Women’s 
Work in the War,’ by Miss Mary Frances 
Billington ; and ‘ With our Fighting Men : 
the Story of their Faith, Courage, Endur- 
ance in the Great War,’ by Mr. William E. 
Sellers. 


Tuer first English translation of ‘ The 
Foundation of Religious Fear,’ a medizval 
Hebrew poem of unknown authorship, 
by Prof. Hermann Gollancz, will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks by Messrs. Unwin 
Brothers. It is the forerunner of a critical 
work which the Professor has in hand 
dealing with Rabbi Joseph Kimhi’s ‘ Shekel 
Hakodesh’ (‘The Holy Shekel’), a poetical 
rendering of the celebrated ‘Choice of 
Pearls’ attributed to R. Salomon Ibn 
Gabirol of Spain. 


A sertss of letters from British soldiers, 
presumably a selection from those which 
have appeared in the press, has just been 
published in translation by Messrs. Gyl- 
dendal of Copenhagen. The series will be 
followed by other volumes dealing with 
similar letters from the German, French, 
and Russian fronts. 


A REPRINT, with an Introduction, of 
the rare Commonwealth tract, ‘ Strena 
Vavasoriensis, a New Year's Gift for the 
Welsh Itinerants; or, a Hue and Cry 
after Mr. Vavasor Powell,’ will shortly be 
issued to members, and subscribers before 
publication, by Cymdeithas Llen Cymru, 
the small society which for several years 
has been issuing items of Welsh interest 
in strictly limited editions. The address 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Society is 
Sherborne House, Aberystwyth. 


Ture NoRWEGIAN CoMMISSION FoR His- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS is now issuing an 
edition of ‘ Eirspennill,’ a manuscript 
account of the ‘ Lives of the Kings of 
Norway,’ which has not previously been 
printed in its entirety. The work of 
editing has been entrusted to Prof. 
Finnur Jénsson, who has already placed 
students of early Scandinavian history 
under a deep obligation by his edition 
of ‘ Heimskringla.’ 
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— 


The Problem of Volcanism. By Joseph P. 
Iddings. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press ; London, Milford, 1/. 1s. net.) 


Tuts volume, representing the twelfth 
series of the Mrs. Hepsa E. Silliman 
Memorial Lectures, treats of a subject 
which, like that cognate problem of the 
Age of the Earth, has long been a “ bone 
of contention’ among astronomers, 
physicists, and geologists. Discovery in 
each of these branches of knowledge has 
introduced new factors into the dis- 
cussion, and, although the phenomena 
associated with voleanic action have not 
changed, the interpretations of them have. 

Some of the most important recent 
advances from the geological standpoint 
are due to examination of the chemical con- 
stitution and minute structure of rocks. 
To a greater or less extent, conclusions 
based on the results of such observations 
have, been tested in the laboratory ; but 
the study of petrogenesis is as yet only 
beginning. When so many new factors 
have to be taken into consideration, it is 
essential that specialists should be con- 
sulted; and a work on volcanism from 
one of our greatest petrologists is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

As an introduction to the problem of 
volcanism, the more striking phenomena 
associated with active volcanoes are cited. 
In some cases, as in Vesuvius, great vol- 
umes of gases, voleanic ashes, and molten 
rock are belched forth, while earth- 
quakes and thunderstorms shake the earth 
and the air. In other volcanoes, such as 
Kilauea in the Hawaiian Islands, a 
cauldron of molten material quietly boils 
up, some may overflow the edge for a time, 
and then the mass as quietly subsides. In 
the former case gigantic forces are evi- 
dently involved; in the latter no such 
energy ix apparent. 

Where the more violent eruptions occur, 
access to the vapours emitted is clearly 
impossible ; but in other cases more inti- 
mate examination is possible, and has 
actually been accomplished at Kilauea. 
The gases noted there are chiefly water 
vapour, nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, sul- 
phur dioxide, carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 
oxide, and small quantities of chlorine, 
fluorine,and ammonia. Other gases which 
were originally present in the molten 
mass or magma are still found, either in 
chemical combination as mineral matter, 
or as minute inclusions in the minerals. 
The lava, when cold, consists of interfelted 
crystals, or of crystals set in an amorphous 
glassy matrix. In different lavas these 
mineral constituents vary. The influence 
of gases on the chemical equilibrium of 
the minerals, and on the viscosity of the 
magma, is very important, and is referred 
to throughout the book. As stated, how- 
ever, such phenomena constitute only part 
of the problem ; the act of eruption, its 
causes, maintenance, cessation for long 
periods, subsequent recurrence, or final 
extinction, are all involved in this study. 





One important characteristic of rock 
magmas is their high temperature, and 
the origin of the heat must be sought in the 
origin of the earth. Prof. Iddings points 
out that a nebular hypothesis of the origin 
of the whole solar system is widely accepted 
by geologists, but brings forward certain 
facts relating to the earth which must 
be borne in mind in this connexion. The 
average density of the earth is 5-527, that 
of the surface rocks 2°75, and therefore 
the interior must have a density of about 
7. Then, again, the presence of land 
masses and ocean basins would indicate 
lateral heterogeneity in a stable earth. 
This is apparently confirmed, since there 
is evidence that denser parts of the earth 
underlie ocean depths, and less dense parts 
underlie the continental masses. Radial 
and lateral heterogeneity as regards den- 
sity obtains in the earth, and any nebular 
hypothesis must presume that the nebula 
is heterogeneous, or may become so. Prof. 
Chamberlin’s planetesimal theory of dis- 
crete particles moving in orbits round a 
central nucleus might satisfy this condition, 
and it does not demand that the earth 
was first gaseous, then liquid, and finally 
solid—a suggestion for which there is no 
evidence in the earth. Nor does this 
theory imply that the parent nebula was 
ever very hot, since condensation and 
consequent loss of potential energy might 
easily account for the internal heat of the 
earth, as is remarked. 


Accepting Prof. Chamberlin’s hypothesis 
as efficient to produce an earth with hetero- 
geneous mass distribution, Prof. Iddings 
proceeds to show that continental masses 
and ocean deeps are in an isostatic condi- 
tion. This is indicated by (1) the differing 
density of the earth under these respective 
areas, and (2) the fact that there is no 
evidence to prove that all great ocean deeps 
have ever been elevated above sea-level. 
The isostasy of ocean deeps and continental 
areas is, however, slowly altered in the 
course of ages. Contraction due to radia- 
tion of heat into space alters the isostasy, 
and denuding agents strip material from 
the land, and deposit it in the sea wherever 
absence of currents prevents its removal. 
Beyond the area of detrital sedimenta- 
tion the shells and bones of pelagic 
creatures sink to form ooze, and in great 
depths a red clay is deposited which con- 
tains evidence that its accumulation was 
extremely slow. Such denudation also 
exposes underlying rocks to view, but 
nothing comparable to a crust formed on 
a liquid earth has ever been seen. Further, 
evidence of the elevation of great masses 
of sedimentary material from the bed of 
the ocean, though not from great depths, 
is abundant, and the material is compacted 
by various means into hard rock. In the 
course of subsequent time these rocks may 
be subjected to folding, shearing, and 
crushing. Folding and warping of the 
earth’s crust or lithosphere, due, maybe, to 
gravity or shrinkage as a result of secular 
cooling, is usually accompanied by fissur- 
ing, and even dislocation, of the rocks. 
Large earth blocks have often been in- 
volved in this process, and in the high 
plateaux of Utah and elsewhere outbursts 


of volcanic activity have accompanied 
such block-faulting. The earth then is in 
a state of isostasy which may be slowly 
altered, and, when folding or faulting 
occurs, cracks and rents are formed 
through which molten material may rise 
some way into the lithosphere, and _per- 
haps even reach the surface and consoli- 
date as lavas. 

Such igneous rocks consist of distinct 
minerals or amorphous glassy material, or 
a mixture of both ; but the original magma 
was a solution of silicates in one another. 

** Moreover, it may be said that there are 
no igneous rocks having the composition: of 
certain sedimentary rocks which would form 
molten fluids if heated to the temperature 
of some volcanic lavas.” 


From this it is inferred that magmas are 
derived from the zone beneath the sedi- 
mentary series, and there is clear evidence 
that these magmas do not appreciably 
dissolve the walls of the fissures into which 
they subsequently rise. They are, there- 
fore, samples of material from the zone 
below the lithosphere. In any one area 
the igneous rocks form a connected group, 
differing from similar groups in other 
areas ; and, in general, the earlier-formed 
rocks are, in each area or petrographical 
province, intermediate between the ex- 
treme types seen in that province. 

Assuming an isostatic state in the earth, 
we should expect that magmas rising from 
ocean depths would be, on the average, 
denser than those rising from beneath 
continental masses. Average densities 
determined in the Californian area and in 
the Hawaiian Islands (which rise from a 
great ocean deep) confirm this expectation, 
Petrographical provinces, then, are of 
fundamental importance in the problem 
of volcanism. 

A common feature in all magmas is 
their molten condition, and this is due to 
heat derived from the earth. Observed 
temperatures in magmas range to 1000° C. 
or sometimes 1500° C. ; and Prof. Iddings 
thinks it possible that the interior of the 
earth, even at its centre, may not be 
hotter than this. The evidence brought 
forward is, we think, satisfactory. No 
higher temperatures have been recorded, 
and lavas need not lose any heat in rising 
through fissures already highly heated. 
Then, also, temperature gradients for the 
lithosphere surface are not concordant; 
and again, since metallic elements have 
probably accumulated towards the centre 
of the earth, the conductivity in that 
region is probably very great, and the 
temperature gradient nearly level. 

However this may be, it appears pro- 
bable that at temperatures of 1500° C. 
and depths of thirty miles (the maximum 
depth, according to Milne, at which the 
substance of the earth behaves with the 
elasticity and rigidity of surface materials) 
mineral matter will pass into an amorphous 
condition, and constitute a ‘‘ magma 
basin.”” A magma basin is then a ‘‘ condi- 
tion of the earth,” and, given suitable 
circumstances, the mass will become 
plastic and flow. As noted above, strains 
due to warping and dislocation of the 
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ssibly in the neighbourhood of magma 
— ; and thus volcanism may be ini- 
tiated. At first the mass may be passive, 
but, when it begins to well up into cracks 
and rents, its gas content causes greater 
expansion and mobility. Liberated gases 
may force fissures still further open, or 
even drill holes through the solid crust by 
explosive expansion. 

Once started, voleanoes are either inter- 
mittent in action or have lava pools in 
their craters. Intermittent eruptions are 
explained by sudden liberation of gases 
from the magma in areas where it has been 
accumulating, and the action is considered 
analogous to that of a geyser. Where 
java pools are maintained, the eruptions are 
due to a steady escape of gaseous material 
constantly replenished from below. Or it 
may be that in the one case the earth 
movements causing the flow of the magma 
are discontinuous, and in the other con- 
tinuous. 

New volcanoes occasionally appear, but 
always in regions known to be volcanic, 
and the history of these mountains of 
accumulation shows that their birth was 
heralded by earthquakes and subterranean 
rumblings, though no dislocation wa sseen 
on the surface. Their life depends on 
various conditions ; and many show that 
the rent, which allowed the magma to 
reach the surface, soon closed, owing to a 
re-establishment of isostatic conditions in 
the earth. 

Magma basins may extend over wide 
areas, and may rise into the lithosphere 
in separate portions, so that several vol- 
canoes may be fed from one source. As 
has been shown, the first eruptions are 
cf intermediate composition ; but later 
flows exhibit more extreme types, 1.e., 
differentiation takes place in the magma. 
Hence, adjacent volcanoes may be in 
different phases of magmatic differentia- 
tion at any one time, and all the lavas, 
sills, and dykes produced must be con- 
sidered in estimating the constitution of 
the original magma. This, however, is 
not always possible. 

The author criticises in places the 
mineralogical examination of igneous 
rocks, and names based on such criteria 
as the presence of certain minerals or the 
absence of others. These tests, he con- 
tends, have given rise to artificial distinc- 
tions. While this may be true to a certain 
extent, it seems probable that different 
intertelluric experiences, or similar ex- 
periences in a different order, might so re- 
act on separate portions of the same magma 
as to cause different chemical combina- 
tions ; and, as is pointed out elsewhere in 
the work, there are more possible com- 
binations of the elements present in a 
magma than there are elements. Thus 
a chemical picture is no more complete 
than a mineralogical one. Both are 
necessary, and neither is in itself suffi- 
cient. 

The author’s whole position with regard 
to voleanism, which we have summarized 
above, is naturally tentative ; but the facts 
known are separated from theories in such 
a way that the work ought to stimulate 





research. Many possible lines along which 
such research might proceed are indicated 
in the volume. 

The book is well illustrated, and, though 
one might think that too many illustra- 
tions of nebule have been inserted, such 
figures in a convenient form cannot be 
easily obtained elsewhere. One figure 
(fig. 22) is printed upside down, but does 
not give rise to any serious misconception 
of the case illustrated. An improvement 
may be suggested in the map at the end. 
Since the ocean deeps are named, it 
would have been better to name also some 
of the volcanoes, especially those referred 
to in the text. 








SOCIETIES. 


MATHEMATICAL.—May 13.—Prof. Sir Joseph 
Larmor, President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. 
Jeffreys and G. R. Goldsbrough were nominated 
for membership of the Society. 

Dr. Bromwich read a paper on ‘ The Diffraction 
of Waves by a Wedge,’ showing how the familiar 
method of images can be extended (by means of 
complex integrals) so as to obtain the results 
found by Sommerfeld and by Macdonald in solving 
this problem. The same extension gives a means 
of solving certain new cases, such as the waves 
produced by a Hertzian oscillator or by an 
oscillating magnet, the axes being parallel to the 
edge of the wedge. 

A paper by Mr. W. E. H. Berwick on ‘ An 
Invariant Modular Equation of the Fifth Order,’ 
and one by Mr. G. B. Mathews on ‘A Direct 
Method in the Multiplication Theory of the 
Lemniscate Function,’ were communicated by 
title from the chair. 

Informal communications were made by Dr. 
Bromwich, on the theory of the bright spot in 
the shadow of a circular disk, and by Mr. S. T 
Shovelton, on a new method for calculating 
Bernoulli’s numbers to any order. 





f” ALCHEMICAL.—May 14.—Mr. H. Stanley Red- 
grove, Acting President, in the chair. 

A paper entitled ‘ The Beginning of Alchemy; 
was read by Mr. A. E. Waite, an Honorary Vice- 
President of the Society. He began by a summary 
of the early history and literature of alchemy in 
Europe, and then dealt with the Leyden papyrus, 
the Byzantine alchemists (with special reference 
to Zosimus and pseudo-Democritus), the Arabian 
and Syriac alchemists, and the alleged practice of 
alchemy in China. The lecturer proceeded to the 
difficult question as to whether any of the 
texts referred to in the earlier part of the lecture 
bore a mystical rather than a physical interpreta- 
tion, and considered the genesis, history, and 
present position of the mystical or spiritual 
interpretation of alchemy. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion, after 
which the third annual general meeting of the 
Society was held. In spite of the war, the 
Society has maintained its activities during the 
past eight months. Increased support, however, 
trom those interested in the history of science and 
philosophy, and the development of man’s ideas of 
the universe, is needed, and will, it. is hoped, be 
forthcoming. 


A full report of the proceedings and of Mr. 
Waite’s paper will be published in the May issue 
of the Society's Journal. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Colouring Matters of the Organic 
World: 11., Dyes, the Creation of the Chemist,’ Dr. M. v. 
Forster. 

— Zoological, 5 3¢.—‘On a Blood-sucking Gamasid Mite parasitic 

on Couper’s Snake,’ Mr. Stanley Hirst; ‘A List of the 
Snakes of Madagascar, Comoro, Mascarenes, and Seychelles,’ 
Mr. G. A. Boul r; ‘Anatomical Notes on the Gruiform 
Birds Aramus giganteus, Bonap., and Rhinochetus kagu,’ 
Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell. 

Wep. Society of Literature, 5.—‘ English Religious Poetry,’ the Dean 
of St. Paul's. 

Tuvrs. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—President’s Review of 
the Session. 





Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Engineering Problems of Mesopotamia 
and the Euphrates Valley,’ Sir John Jackson. 
Sar. Linnean, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
- << Institution, 3.—' Mary Stuart and Elizabeth,’ Lecture L., 
f. R. 8. Rait. 





FINE ARTS 


— @— 


THE WARS OF SHALMANESER. 


THE handsome volume entitled ‘ Bronze 
Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser’ 
contains, in sixty-seven plates, repro- 
ductions in collotype of the bronze bands 
with which were covered the wooden 
gates of a certain palace of Shalmaneser, 
who reigned over Assyria from 860 to 
825 b.c. As Dr. Budge tells us in his 
Preface, the site of the palace from 
which they came remains a mystery. 
They have been hitherto known as the 
gates of Balawat, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
who bought them for the British Museum 
in 1877, having been told by the natives 
that they were found in the mound 
of that name some twenty miles 8.E. of 
Mosul. From an inspection of the mound 
in 1891, Dr. Budge came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible that it could 
cover the remains of a building of any 
importance, and this opinion was con- 
firmed by Dr. King on visiting it ten years 
later. The plates all contain records of 
the campaigns of the monarch in question ; 
and, as a cuneiform inscription accom- 
panies the figures appearing thereon, no 
doubt can exist as to their date or mean- 
ing. Hence they form a most valuable 
record at first hand of Assyrian history, 
coupled with information as to the manners 
and customs of the races depicted for 
which we might look in vain elsewhere. 

Shalmaneser himself was the second 
king of that name, and the son of Ashur- 
nazir-pal, one of the most ruthless tyrants 
who ever dominated Western Asia. Like 
most Semitic empires Shalmaneser’s 
kingdom was founded on and sustained 
by the plunder of his neighbours; and 
when the usual rebellion broke out in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, and 
his two sons, Ashur-daninapli and Shamsi- 
Adad, strove with each other for the 
throne, the other Asiatic nations must 
have rejoiced in the opportunity that pro- 
verbially comes to honest folk when 
thieves fall out. The respite did not last 
long, for Shamsi-Adad, the victor in the 
war of succession, again used his fathers’ 
army to plunder the surrounding countries, 
and the tyranny of Assyria continued for 
another two centuries. It was not till 
606 B.c. that the Aryan and Mongoloid 
nations of Western Asia combined against 
her, and wiped out the Assyrians so 
thoroughly that the very remembrance 
of their rule disappeared. 

Shalmaneser’s campaigns were conducted, 
on his own showing, with a “ frightful- 
ness’ unsurpassed until the present day. 
The King ‘“‘ who crushes those who submit 
not to Ashur ” is the description he gives of 
himself in the first of the inscriptions here 
recorded, and the note thus struck is 
kept up to the last. It has before been 
remarked that, while other nations com 
mitted atrocities in war, the Assyrian 





King of Assyria, B.C. 860-825. Edited 
by L. W. King. (British Museum, lJ. 15s. 
net.) 
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kings were the only ones who consistently 
boasted of them. 

“The cities beside my path I destroyed, I 
ravaged, I burned with fire....The city I 
stormed, I captured, I slew its inhabitants, 
I carried off its spoil....A pile of heads 
against his [the enemy’s] city I heaped up. 
....Some I buried alive in heaps, others I 
impaled on stakes round about the heaps.” 
Such are the boasts that Shalmaneser here 
makes, and the illustrations do full justice 
to what is evidently no mere figure of 
speech. In one of the plates we see the 
Assyrian soldiers cutting off the hands 
and feet of the male inhabitants of a 
city which has surrendered; and in 
another prisoners are being impaled 
outside the walls, and in presence of 
their relatives within the city. In yet 
others the captured cities are pictured in 
flames and in nearly all long processions 
of captive men and women, with their 
hands bound behind them, and yokes on 
their necks, and accompanied by soldiers 
bearing loot, are being herded into the 
Assyrian camp. 

The scene of Shalmaneser’s conquests, 
as here recorded, was sufficiently wide. 
Armenia, ‘‘ mournfullest of nations,’’ was 
the first to feel his wrath ; then came the 
turn of Phoenicia, which he held to tribute, 
the cities of Tyre and Sidon being, doubt- 
less, too strong from their position on the 
sea-coast for him to rush in his usual 
fashion. We know from other sources 
than these reliefs that he also ravaged the 
kingdom of Damascusand was thus brought 
into contact with the remains of the Hittite 
power, with the Israelites and with the 
Egyptians, who all sent troops to the 
assistance of Ben-hadad and apparently 
helped him to beat off the invader. But 
this campaign does not fully appear in 
these records, and although Shalmaneser 
here boasts of a victory at the great battle 
of Qargar or Karkara, and later of the 
capture of the cities of ‘‘ Sangara of 
Carchemish,”’ it is doubtful if he gained 
much by the raid except the plunder of 
Aleppo, which surrendered to him without 
fighting. 

After an interval spent in an expedi- 
tion to the source of the Tigris, and 
another to put down a revolt in Southern 
Babylonia, Shalmaneser returned to the 
attempted conquest of the kingdom of 
Damascus, now weakened by the defection 
of the Pheenician and Israelite powers, 
who this time sided with the invader. It 
is fairly certain that he again failed, but 
this is the last campaign here recorded. 
After 849, the date which Dr. King assigns 
to it, he probably had enough to do nearer 
home ; and in 825 he died, leaving a king- 
dom torn by civil strife not closed until 
the triumph of Shamsi-Adad some two 
years later. 

The reliefs reproduced in the plates are 
mainly in repoussé work, enriched by 
incised lines where necessary. They are 
in the best style of Assyrian art, and are 
both free and lifelike. The specially 
long necks of the horses depicted in them 
may be a mannerism of the artist ; 
but the other conventions of Assyrian 
sculpture, such as that which makes the 





conqueror taller than the conquered, and 
the king of greater size than his subjects, 
seem to be well observed. Strange 
animals like the camel are evidently 
drawn from life, and the racial types of the 
conquered peoples are well differentiated. 
As Dr. King points out, the upper band is 
more roughly executed than the lower, 
which seems to show that the gates which 
it adorned were of considerable height. 
Two bands from some smaller gates 
from a palace of Ashur-nazir-pal, Shal- 
maneser’s predecessor and father, are 
included in the volume, and are of poorer 
execution, although in similar style. 

Dr. King’s translation of the inscriptions 
is, like all his work, both careful and ex- 
cellent, and his account of their subject 
and his description of the plates leave 
little to be desired. The gates are not 
here pictured for the first time, a series of 
photographs from plaster casts having been 
long since published for the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, with Introductions 
by the late Dr. Birch and his son, Dr. 
Walter de Gray Birch. A full translation 
of the inscriptions was also published by 
Dr. Pinches in the Transactions of the 
same Society, and one in French by M. 
Amiaud and Father Scheil. We think 
Dr. King might well have mentioned— 
even if he had found it necessary to criti- 
cize—these works by labourers in the 
same field as himself; but this is the 
only criticism we have to offer. 

It is expedient, as well as fair, 
that our great national Museum, which 
has the custody of these priceless monu- 
ments, should at the present juncture 
publish its own representation of them, 
and it is to be congratulated on having at 
its disposal for this purpose such com- 
petent scholars as Dr. King and his chief, 
Dr. Budge. The publication of the book 
happily coincides with the appointment of 
Dr. King to the Chair of Assyriology at 
King’s College, London. 








BRITISH DESIGN FOR SURFACE 
DECORATION. 


Ir would be easy but ungrateful for the 
visitor to the Agricultural Hall to describe 
the art display through which “ buyers” 
thread their way to the British Industries 
Fair as a good idea “ manqué.”’ Not thus 
will it be judged by the true critic, accus- 
tomed to regard any work not solely by 
its achievement, but also with sympathetic 
recognition of its aspiration—accustomed, 
above all, to realize the value of initia- 
tive, even when used upon inadequate 
materials. 

We must count it a high act of virtue that, 
notwithstanding limitations of time and 
opportunity which might well have excused 
inaction, certain officials of the Board of 
Trade, and certain educational officials of the 
L.C.C. have made this attempt to co-ordinate 
art and business. With more thorough 
preparation the work might have been done 
more completely ; weeven think that those 
responsible have made serious mistakes in 
their selection; but they convince us that 
this is their job, and this the place for an 
exhibition of industrial design. We would 
pay homage to the strain of idealism in the 
official mind which drives it from the 





—. 


pleasant paths of well-paid sinecure and 
easy routine to fresh fields of activity, 
wherein failure means a certain discredit, 
and success a lot of hard work. 


It is in order to ensure for them the 
latter fate that we would wish to see the 
present show judged not for what it is, but 
as a foreshadowing of what might be. It 
is, perhaps, too soon to say whether or not 
the British Industries Fair is the beginning 
of an organization which will replace the 
famous Leipsic Fair. If, however, we 
allow our imagination sufficient rein to 
envisage this as a not remote possibility, it 
is certainly a fine idea that a long avenue of 
approach to that fair (the present one is not 
long enough) should be lined with the bes 
examples of industrial design available, 
These should be of two kinds—first, the 
best which have been commercially utilized, 
and secondly, the as yet doubtfully practical 
designs in which lie the possibilities of 
progress. To get together such an exhibition 
calls for great enlightenment, also for 
considerable activity. It is not to be done 
adequately by waiting for manufacturers 
or artists to send in examples for selection. 
The former will send in what they have 
found commercially most successful; the 
most desirable among the latter will not have 
the enterprise to send anything at all. To 
guide the taste of the one and to supply 
business aptitude to the other calls for 
encyclopedic knowledge of the commercial 
output of the year on the part of the Board 
of Trade officials; while the inspectors of 
Art Schools would have to develope a tireless 
curiosity regarding the untapped sources of 
talent of the country, discovering promising 
students, and pushing their way into the 
studios or garrets of artists whose talent is 
more known to their confréres than to the 
general public. It sounds very altruistic, 
but they would have the reward of feeling 
that they were worth their salaries. as all of 
them have not, perhaps, been in the past, 
and could sleep without dreaming of public 
inquiries or questions in Parliament. In 
this scheme of things, moreover, the well- 
paid head master of an Art School, whose 
whole time is appropriated, and who, no 
longer practising any art, tends rapidly to 
lose value as a practical teacher, might 
recover his raison d’étre. All this officialdom 
might do. It has not done much of it yet, 
but it evinces a desire to do it without waiting 
until everything is made easy. This is the 
right spirit of progress, and it may be that, 
instead of agitating for a public department 
to look after the arts, we should do more 
wisely by seeking to help all existing public 
departments (there are several into whose 
sphere art enters) to interest themselves in 
that aspect of their work. You do not 
make a man more artistic by writing 
** Ministry of Fine Arts ”’ over his office, and 
it appears to us that the officials of the 
Board of Trade are likely to be as intelligent 
and receptive as any other. Certainly art 
enters largely into their province, and they 
are likely to be broader in their outlook than 
a managing committee of artists. 


We do not propose to criticize in detail 
the display of designs. Those for wall- 
papers and textiles are, on the whole, good 
and well chosen. The collection of posters 
is patently not what it might have been: 
limitations of space as well as time may here 
have operated adversely, though the in- 
clusion of a large and highly pictorial 
advertisement for Sir Herbert Tree’s ‘ Drake’ 
strikes a note of commonness which scems 
intentional on the part of the organizers of 
the show. A number of rather ordinary 
advertisements for steamship companies 
are also far from the ideal of direct idiomatic 
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colour - printing, and perhaps owed their 
acceptance to a recognition of the fact that 
these advertisers, while never issuing any- 
thing of marked excellence, have consistently 
and from the first kept a little above the 
avearge standard of the hoardings. How 
decidedly the present show, in spite of its 
shortcomings, keeps above that standard 
is felt when, from the comparative calm and 
harmony of this avenue of approach, we 
emerge into the welter of trade advertisers 
beyond. The Fair proper, however, notably 
in the sections devoted to pottery and 
electroplate goods, reveals certain encourag- 
ing oases of decent design. 

With regard to the Exhibition of Designs, 
criticism of a detail in organization may be 
offered. Unless there is particular activity 
on behalf of exhibitors shown by the 
attendants in the galleries, it is well that 
the addresses of designers should be care- 
fully compiled. It may be an accident, 
but the only one we had occasion to look 
up was wrong. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Fine Art Society’s Gallery is the 
first instalment of duplicate impressions of 
the representative collection of his etchings 
presented by Mr. Frank Branewyn to the 
French nation, and now exhibited at the 
Luxembourg. Seen in the mass, it shows 
his gradually increasing tendency to a 
melodramatic use of alternating masses of 
light and dark. Individually, the etchings 
display adroitness in the use of these rhetori- 
cal means, and considerable resource in the 
discovery of suitable subject-matter for such 
exercises —subject-matter which yet retains, 
to a certain extent, its specific character in 
each case. The gift is a graceful reply to 
M. Rodin’s recent presentation to South 
Kensington—also, perhaps, a recognition 
that the artist was more promptly appre- 
ciated in France than in his own country. 


At the Medici Galleries, Mr. Louis Davis 
is showing part of the glass destined to 
occupy the great choir windows for the 
Cathedral Church of Dunblane. The designs 
of the ensemble of these windows show 
considerable imaginative power, sustained 
through an adroitly elaborated scheme. 
The richness and variety of the design are 
perforce lost when the windows are shown 
split up into their component parts, and thus 
in seeing the glass itself we are struck by a 
slight sameness in the characterization of 
the angels, a roundness and prettiness in the 
modelling in grisaille, which somewhat 
detract from the impressiveness we look for 
in such essentially conventional work. 
When the glass is in situ much of this detail 
will disappear, probably, and the ensemble 
of the design assert its importance—an 
ensemble again a little pretty, perhaps, but 
of considerable vivacity and charm. 








MR. WYLLIE ON PERSPECTIVE. 


May 12, 1915. 


Ir isnot asarule wise to argue with a 
professional art critic when he makes remarks 
on the faults of a picture. If the work does 
not please him, nothing is gained by trying 
to prove that the writer’s taste is at fault. 

In the notice on the Royal Academy 
which appeared in The Atheneum of the 
8th of May I am accused of tampering with 
the science of perspective in my picture 


and as this is a question of hard fact and not 
of taste, I venture to ask that I may be 
allowed to answer your critic. 

In books which teach the science of 
perspective all parallel level lines are drawn 
vanishing to points on the horizon, which 
is generally supposed to coincide with the 
line where the distant sea cuts against 
the sky. This, however, is not the case. 
The world is not flat, but round. 

The true horizon, where the vanishing 
points of long parallel walls and buildings 
are situated, is higher up than the visible 
horizon which is used by sailors when they 
take an altitude. 

This depression of the visible horizon, 
called ‘dip ”’ in books on navigation, only 
amounts to minutes and seconds when the 
observer is on the deck of a ship, but increases 
fast if he climbs the rigging. 

If your art critic would come up into the 
blue a mile and three quarters high, I would 
show him how the sea horizon seems to slip 
downward as we rise, until the dip is quite 
1° 35’, three times the diameter of the moon ; 
how the clouds and mist will come down and 
blot out the distant sea. I would also show 
him how the parallel banks of the straight 
canal appear to vanish up in the sky; and 
how the fields, paths, and woods spread out 
below on the gentle curve of the earth’s 
surface. 

Which ought a painter to do? Should 
he make his picture flat so that it appeals to 
the worms of earth, or should he try to re- 
produce this wonderful world as it appears 
to the skimming butterfly 9,000 feet above 
its turmoil ? W. L. WYLLIE. 


*.* Mr. Wyllie’s letter is such a model 
of good taste as almost to disarm reply. 
At the same time, we had really no inten- 
tion of complaining that Mr. Wyllie’s world 
was round, writing inadvertently that the 
canal did not appear to us “ flat,’’ when we 
should perhaps rather have said “level,” 
z.e., true to the curve of the earth. The 
writer of the notice has no doubt that, were 
he furnished with the insurance policy which 
would warrant his acceptance of Mr. Wyllie’s 
invitation, he would see the banks of that 
canal, if not ‘‘ vanishing up in the sky ”’ 
throughout, at least as great arcs with a 
perpetually readjusted vanishing-point. He 
is even ready.on Mr. Wyllie’s assurance, to 
withdraw his insinuation that perhaps the 
basis of science on which the picture rests 
had been consciously departed from for 
purposes of picture-making. 

Yet still the real point of our criticism 
remains in its final phrase. Artistically, the 
value of perspective is not in its actuality, 
but in its unity and perfection. If we take 
a pure linear perspective drawing and view 
it from a totally wrong point of sight—nay, 
look at it from a foreshortened view—it 
retains, under whatever process of distortion, 
the logic of a perfectly related system. The 
spatial enthusiast will set too much store on 
this logic and simplicity to overlay it with 
extraneous picturesqueness, and will desire 
for his pictures something of such perfect 
formality. His instinct is to formalize his 
subject-matter into shapes of a simplicity 
which may still confess his predominant 
interest in spatial relations. Mr. Wryllie’s 
picture appeared to us to show knowledge, 
but a less exclusive enthusiasm for the 
wonders of space than may be read into his 
letter. 











* The Fighting Line from Ypres to the Sea,’ 


Musical Gossip. 


THE second concert on the 13th inst. of the 
Festival of British Music at Queen’s Hall 
included Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Albert Sammons as interpreter, and 
the composer as conductor. he former 
had already given an admirable rendering 
of that work some months ago, but at the 
concert in question he was still more absorbed 
in the music. Of the slow movement his 
reading was most delicate, while we do not 
remember having heard the cadenza in the 
Finale given with such delicate, dreamlike 
effect. The refined orchestral playing of 
the London Symphony Orchestra deserves 
recognition. 


Mr. Evyln Howard Jones’s performance 
of Mr. Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto in ¢ 
minor showed how well he enters into the 
spirit of that clever work. It was written a 
good many years ago, when the composer 
was under the influence of Liszt. There are 
touches of virtuosity in it which contrast 
strangely with his subjective, elusive style 
to-day. The music of the Concerto, how- 
ever, is fresh, vigorous, and full of interest. 
The programme opened with Mr. Wallace's 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Villon,’ which is fine in 
thought, and able in workmanship; and 
ended with Mr. Hamilton Harty’s Symphonic 
Poem ‘ With the Wild Geese,’ which repro- 
duces in vivid tones the description of the 
Irish Brigade the night before the battle of 
Fontenoy, as told in verse by Emily Lawless. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls was successful in Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s aria from his ‘ Christ 
in the Wilderness,’ and in an interesting 
group of songs by Messrs. Delius, Peel, and 
Harty. 


At the third concert, last Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Cyril Scott gave a first perform- 
ance of a Pianoforte Concerto from his pen. 
The bold, sonorous opening of the first 
movement was impressive, and emotional 
subject-matter was treated with the skill 
one expects from Mr. Scott. But the writing 
was often restless. Mr. Scott seemed to be 
making strong efforts to express his in- 
tentions, yet without adequate results. In 
the short slow section the writing was less 
ambitious, but far more attractive: charm 
and poetry were prominent features, while 
the orchestra added colour appropriate to 
the atmosphere of the movement. The 
Finale was bright, if at times too sensa- 
tional. Mr. Scott’s work is of reasonable 
length, and that is in its favour; but the 
pianoforte part is not easy. 


Mr. Austin’s ‘ Spring’ Rhapsody is fresh 
and charming, and well scored. There is, 
however, a certain feeling of anticlimax, 
for the most exhilarating passage comes 
too early. The programme included Dr. 
Vaughan Williams's Symphonic Impressions 
‘In the Fen Country’; Sir Edward Elgar's 
Introduction and Allegro for strings and 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March, No. 3; 
also Mr. Bax’s Fantasy ‘In the Faery 
Hills. Mr. Perey Pitt’s three Poems for 
mezzo-soprano and orchestra were effectively 
rendered by Madame Kirkby Lunn. The 
music is good, especially the characteristic 
setting of Verlaine’s ‘ Mandoline.’ 

M. Emil Mlynarski by his energy and 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Thomas Beecham by 
his clear and forcible interpretations, helped 
largely towards the success of the concerts. 
The programmes contained excellent speci- 
mens of modern British music, but it requires 
more than three concerts to represent all 
the composers who deserve a hearing. A 





good beginning has, at any rate, been made. 
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THe PHILHARMONIC QUARTET (Messrs. 
Arthur Beckwith, Eugéne Goossens, jun., 
Raymond Jeremy, and Cedric Sharpe) gave 
a first concert at the AZolian Hall on Monday 
evening. Orchestral concerts are probably 
more attractive to the general public ; but 
for many music-lovers chamber music is 
also a strong magnet, though of a different 
kind. 

The rendering of Borodin’s First Quartet 
in a by this new body of players, not- 
ably in the two middle movements, was on the 
whole good and nara The composer’s 
phrase - marks, however, were not always 
clearly followed, and that unity of feeling 
which only comes with practice was lacking. 
‘The programme, which was well selected and 
of reasonable length, included also Mr. H. 
Waldo Warner’s ‘ Phantasy ’ Quartet, No. 2, 
and M. Debussy’s in @ minor. 


Miss Myra Hess, who gave a pianoforte 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday evening, 
selected as opening number a Toccata and 
Fugue by Bach written for clavier, and for 
this deserves praise. She played with skill 
and expression. In Beethoven’s ‘ Appas- 
sionata Sonata’ she was less _ success- 
ful. Apparently she had not sufficient 
command of the keyboard ; neither was her 
eonception of the music altogether satis- 
factory. The same may be said of her 
reading of César Franck’s fine Prélude, 
Chorale, and Fugue, although she showed 
more sympathy with that work than with 
tthe Sonata. 


‘THE VIOLIN Duet Recirat given by the 
two able artists Miss Isolde Menges and 
Mr. Melsa, at the Aolian Hall on 'l'uesday 
afternoon, opened with a clever and 
delightfully fresh Sonata in @ minor by 
Handel, and ended with a light effective 
Serenade by Sinding. T'wo pieces, ‘ Triste-se ’ 
and ‘ Berceuse,’ by Benjamin Godard, proved 
pleasant, but a Spanish Dance transcribed 
by Sarasate was scarcely a wise selection ; 
in a popular programme it might be in 
the right place. Miss Eugenie Croft, who 
has a sympathetic voice as regards the 
middle register, sang a florid Menuet by 
Eva Dell’ Acqua, but was heard to better 
advantage in asimpler song by Marie Horne. 


A FOUR-WEEK season of Promenade Con- 
certs (on every night, Sundays excepted) 
will be given at the Royal Albert Hall, 
beginning next Saturday. The London 
Symphony Orchestra is engaged, and Messrs. 
Thomas Beecham and Landon Ronald will 
be the conductors. No German music will 
be performed. The prices will be popular. 


Mr. CHARLES AINSLIE Barry, who recently 
died at the advanced age of 85, was born in 
London, and, after studying under Walmisley, 
completed his musical education in Germany. 
He composed some songs and piano pieces, 
but he was better known through his admir- 
able analyses of works by Wagner and later 
composers, written for the Richter, Crystal 
Palace, 
From early days he was in sympathy with 
the school of which Wagner and Liszt were 
the leading figures. He contributed many 
excellent articles to various papers and 
magazines, and for a few years he was 
editor of The Monthly Musical Record. 
Both as a man and as a writer he was 
held in high esteem. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Pus. | Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Tuvns rE ond Mrs. Alfred Hobday’s Chamber Concert, 8.15, Zolian 
all. 

Fri. Leighton House Chamber Concert, 3.30. 

Sat. Orchestral Concert of British Composers, 3, 


aeen’s Hall. 
— Kussian and French Opera, London Opera-House. 


Philharmonic, and other concerts. 





DRAMA 


—~— 


THE IRISH PLAYERS AT THE 
LITTLE THEATRE. 


On Monday night the Irish Players 
produced, for the first time in London, 
‘Shanwalla,’ a new three-act play by 
Lady Gregory. The Abbey Theatre tradi- 
tions assert that an Irish play must have 
humour, even when its subject is essen- 
tially tragic, and *‘ Shanwalla’ has been 
written in complete adhesion to the un- 
written laws for which Lady Gregory 
herself is largely responsible. Laurence 
Searry, the principal character of the play, 
has few sympathies, but they run deep. 
He loves his wife Bride, the horse Shan- 
walla that he is to ride to victory in a 
great race, and Darcy, the animal’s 
owner. Rumours of the horse’s invinci- 
bility, and the temptation of betting gains, 
suggest to two men the possibility of 
drugging Shanwalla. The co-operation of 
Scarry is necessary for this object, 
but Scarry is true to his master, even 
though a misunderstanding has arisen 
between them. Bride is killed by one of 
the plotters. So far the play has been on 
fairly conventional lines. But in the 
second act we are saved from the necessity 
of inquiring whether Lady Gregory has 
been inspired by Mr. Nat Gould. The 
villains of the piece make use of Bride’s 
death, two days after it has occurred, in 
order to suggest to Scarry further griev- 
ances against Darcy, so as to get him on 
their side. He is prevented from yielding 
to their temptings by the appearance of 
Bride’s ghost, although he himself cannot 
see her. Only to Owen Conary, a blind 
beggar, is she visible. Her influence, how- 
ever, keeps him straight. The last act 
takes place in Darcy’s house a few days 
later. As a magistrate he is to try the 
two plotters, arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in the attempted poisoning of 
the horse. They manage, however, 
to divert suspicion to Scarry, who is 
promptly caught, and held in a web 
of compromising circumstances. Darcy, 
after a struggle, sides against his stable- 
man. The very unjudicial investigation 
of the case is brought to a close by a 
second intervention of Bride’s ghost, who, 
as before, unseen by all, except blind 
Owen Conary, suggests to him two ques- 
tions by which the guilt is fixed on the 
appropriate shoulders. The man _re- 
sponsible for Bride’s death is moved to a 
confession, and all ends well. 

The plot, thus summarized, may seem 
a trifle crude. Lady Gregory’s dialogue, 
on the other hand, is elaborately choice. 
As in her other plays, it conveys the 
impression of careful revision and the 
deletion of every unnecessary word. Her 
men and women speak a rich language, 
commanding a wealth of picturesque 
phrases. 


The admirable qualities of the cast were 
emphasized by their reappearance in 
‘Sovereign Love,’ a one-act comedy by 
Mr. T. C. Murray, which followed ‘ Shan- 





walla.’ This extremely amusing little 
play has already been presented in London 
by the Irish Players; we shall, therefore, 
not deal with it at length. One did not 
realize easily that Kathleen Drago, the 
Bride Scarry of ‘ Shanwalla,’ was playing 
the principal woman’s part in ‘ Sovereign 
Love.’ We had seen her as a young wife 
and as a pallid and dignified ghost, but 
we were taken by surprise by her render- 
ing of the ageing, husband-seeking spinster 
of the shorter play. It was an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of versatility. Messrs. 
H. E. Hutchinson, Sydney J. Morgan, 
J. M. Kerrigan, Fred O'Donovan, and 
Arthur Sinclair all have the necessary 
equipment for their parts. 


Wednesday night furnished a further 
trial—in the way of contrast—of their 
capabilities. ‘Riders to the Sea’ re- 
sembles ‘In the Shadow of the Glen’ in 
that it represents the temperamental 
and spontaneous life of the peasant-fisher- 
men. It has, however, features common 
to the life of fisher-folk throughout the 
world: for the men, the work ; for the 
women, the tears as their men-folk are 
taken from them one by one. 

But Synge introduced one new and 
deeply moving touch—the relief (auto- 
matic and unconscious, but inevitable) of 
the old woman who knows, with the death 
of her last man-child, that the sea can take 
nothing more from her. 

‘The Mineral Workers,’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam Boyle, written some seven years ago 
to illustrate the phase of industrial rather 
than natural development in Ireland, 
illustrates the defects of ‘‘ problem plays.” 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair made the best he could 
out of the part of the farmer at first 
irreconcilable, then converted by the 
danger of being ‘frozen out.” Eithne 
Magee and Mr. O’Rourke had more occa- 
sion, and used it, for natural acting. Mr. 
Kerrigan did what he could for the 
conventional part of the Irish-American 
mine manager. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. H. S.—E. D.—A. H. J.—C.— 
Received. 








Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
Mortality Experience 723 p.c. 
Expense Ratio ... oe ©1062 pic. 


Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


“‘ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Jinancial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON , E.C. 
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s = BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY is published every month in 
t, but ‘ Te : ° 
ender- Bradshaw’s Guide for Great Britain, and summaries are included every 
a month in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide and Bradshaw’s Manchester 
extra- P ine i . 
lessrs, A BC Guide. These are publications used daily by thousands of people 
orga ‘ ; : 
yor throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and the Continental 
essary Bradshaw in addition is to be found in every pleasure resort and important 
sth City in Europe. Inquiries as to the placing of pupils reach the Publishers 
their from all parts of the world, and the pupils in question are referred, 
<> whenever suitable, to the Schools subscribing. No fees or commissions 
all are charged for the services rendered either to the inquirers or to the 
isher- — 
nmon schools where pupils may be placed. The publicity thus offered to schools 
<> is genuine and widespread, and in relation to the prices charged cannot be 
k are equalled. Principals of Schools are invited to apply for further details to 
and 
auto- THE MANAGER, 
le) of 
death Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
. take 
Wil- 
rs The following are some of the Schools included in the Directory :— 
land ’ 
a DIEPPE.—LE PLEIN AIR. 
ays. BOYS’ SCHOOLS. Staff and instruction entirely French. Domestic course. 
could BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. — a fea ’ - ‘ Miss Fritton. 
-_ Fo ne ee OW. Kaye, MA. Oxon. | DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
= Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 
thne BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. : as 
- = ae DRESDEN PENSIONNAT, Willrich. 
9CCa- Preparation for the ween “terre Fees from £53. Limited number. Individual attention. Sports encouraged. 
Mr. a a Miss Dora Henning. 
the DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. - EDINBURGH, Grange.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE. 
rican Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, &c., for the daughters of q 
ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. Gentlemen. Miss Mitchell, First-class diplomée and medallist. | 
Sound education at moderate fees. £39 a year. KINGSGATE, Thanet.—BRONDESBURY. 
—Ct— FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. High-class School for Girls. Physical, Mental, and Moral Development 
aa In best part of Folkestone. Preparation for Public Schools and of each Pupil — Galloway, Newnham Coll 
Navy. Fees £80. Miss Galloway, Newnham College. 
G. A. Nettleton, M.A. Oxon, and H. B. Jeffery, | LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONETTE. 
B.A. Cantab. Special facilities for Languages, Music, Art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 
Miss Nicholas. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. —_— ™ a 
11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from £42. LAUSANNE.—SIGNAL LE MANOIR. a 
Walter S. Hill. F.R.G.S. F.R.Met.S. First-class Finishing School. Every facility for Modern Languages, 
, ee ee : Arts, Music, and Sports. Mme. Henri Vivet. 
. RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. LUGANO. 
; A Church of England Public School. Fees £75. First-class Boarding School for Young Ladies. Well known, and 
Rev. E. C. Sherwood, M.A. especially recommended for the teaching of languages. 
8T. BLAISE, near Neuchatel.—VILLA VERTE RIVE. Mile. J. M. Cunier. 
NT International College for Boys. Special attention to Modern | QUCHY-LAUSANNE.—ROSENECK. 
Languages. M. H. Montandon-Bruck. First-class Finishing School, Music, Painting, &c. 
SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near Bournemouth. PEMBROKE LODGE. SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Preparatory School, stands high in 4 acres of ground. Efficient staff, including mistress for Gymnastics and Games. Depart- 
‘ G. Meakin, M.A. ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from £54. 
VILLENEUVF-MONTREUX.—CHELTONIA. The Misses Wilson, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
English Preparatory School. English Games and Winter Sports. and The Training College. Cambridge. 
E. James Fox. TORBAY, TORQUAY.—LAURISTON HALL SCHOOL. 
Entire charge of children from abroad. Beautiful situation. 
p.c GIRLS’ SCHOOLS The Misses Viccars. 
e ) : VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
best BRIGHTON.—WESTCOMBE. ’ On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
Thorough Education by Graduates and Trained Teachers. advantages. Fees £70. 
The Misses Stevens. Mile. Moulin, directrice diplomée. 
BRIGHTON, Hove.—ADDISCOMBE COLLEGE. WEIMAR, Lisztstrasse, 33. 
Special attention to Music, Art, and Languages. Thorough education in Modern Languages, Music, &. Highest 
E.C. The Misses Cadwallader and Marsland. English references. Terms 70/. per annum. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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